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THE COVER 
PICTURE... 


Glen Oaks Village, Jamaica, New 
York—a development of the Gross 
Morton Company, a suburban gar 
den-type rental apartment commu 
nity located on a 175-acre tract. 

Last October the first of the 3800 
veteran families who will tenant the 
community moved in, with a sched 
ule calling for the opening of addi 
tional new apartment houses every 
ten days. 

The Village will have its own 
shopping and recreational facilities 

with land coverage of all build 
ings to be only 20 per cent. Total 
cost of the development will amount 
to some $30 million. 

The FHA-insured mortgage for 
the Village was negotiated under 
Section 608, Title VI, of the Na 
tional Housing Act. 
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THIS MONTH... 


Members of Joint Committee on 
Housing submit reports; possible 
content of general housing bill an 
ticipated page 27 


Guy Greer outlines major problems 
of urban redevelopment page 29 
Methods of cutting construction 
costs tested page 36 
Racial relations news brought up to 
date page 37 
Three slum measurement techniques 


evaluated page 39 


Local authority commissioners as 
sume role as public educators 
page 4? 
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HOUSING... 


is one of the great universal tests in this difficult and dangerous 
postwar world: a test of ideals, ideas, skills, resources; of our 
democratic capacity for change and growth; of the effectiveness of 
both private enterprise and government and their ability to co 
operate; of the intelligence of consumer and voter as well as pro 
ducer and administrator. If we in America with all our resources 


can not even solve our own housing problem, what hope is there? 


... It’s not merely food that we must give the world. To the 
extent that we can demonstrate our capacity for progress, not only 
in technical proficiency and in maintaining full employment, but 
also in better housing and more efficient modern cities, to that 


extent will our influence have greater weight and our world be safer. 


There will always be a dividing line between different 
“interests” but on the question of better homes and communities 
for America, it should be a line that puts the rigid, the cynical, 
the fearful, and the non-productive on one side and all truly 
productive, democratic, and humanly hopeful interests on the other. 


That is the American way. 


A Housing Program—for now and later 


(see page 44 ) 
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President Urges, Congress Promises 


PRESIDENT URGES HOUSING BILL; 
INCLUDES NEW FUNDS IN BUDGET 
Passage of a comprehensive housing 
bill along the lines of the Tatt-Ellender 
Wagner bill was urged by President 
Truman in at least four public state 
ments during the past month. Most re 
cent statement was a special message 
to Congress on February 23 in which 
the President coupled his plea lor 
“speedy action” to provide “more hous 
ing at lower cost” with a plea for 14 
month rent control extension. 
Specifically, the housing part ot the 


23 message called 


President's February 
tor: (1) tederal aid to enable cities to 
build 100,000 low-rent public housing 
units a year tor five years; (2) exten 
sion of FHA Title VI through March 
1949, with another $2 billion authori 
zation, halt of which should be ear 
marked tor rental housing; (3) yield 
insurance; (4+) continuation of the fed 
eral government's power to provide a 
secondary market for home mortgage 
loans (the President proposed, how 
ever, that this power should be trans 
terred from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation to the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency); (5) research pro 
grams, including work on standard 
ization ot building materials and re 
vamping outdated building codes. Al 
though the President also called tor 
immediate authority to provide loans 
and grants for urban redevelopment, 
he said that tunds should not be voted 
in large volume at this time. 

In the budget message that he sub 
mitted to Congress on January 12, 
President Truman again recommended 
“enactment of comprehensive housing 
legislation. Besides establishing a better 
basis for government assistance to pri 
vate enterprise,’ he added, “such legis 
lation is necessary to provide govern 
ment assistance through local public 
agencies for the sizable minority of our 
people whose incomes are insufhcient 
to pay the full cost of decent housing.” 
In anticipation of adoption of such a 
law this year, the 1949 budget includes 
a request for $37 million “to inaugurate 
the proposed long-range housing pro 
gram.” Another $20 
quested “tor 


million is re 
state and 
local public works planning under pro 


advances for 


posed legislation. 


Two days later the President tol 
lowed up his budget message with his 
economic report to Congress. Here he 
brought up the question of housing and 
urban redevelopment as part of a pro 
gram to develop natural resources and 
capital equipment. “As a start toward 
the objective of a decent standard of 
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American housing within ten years and 


| 
tor the release of investment opportunt 


ties over a decads ot 


as much as five 
billion dollars—mostly private funds 
in urban redevelopment,” he — said, 


“there should be prompt enactment ot 


comprehensive housing and urban re 
development legislation.’ 

In his message to the United States 
Conterence of Mayors on February 15 
the President stressed housing, alony 
with anti-inflation measures, as part ol 


Ameri 


enact 


an overall program to raise thi 
The 


a broad long-range 


can standard of living. 


ment ol housin 


“Such a 


bill is long overdue,” he said. 


bill is necessary if the federal govern 
ment 1s to tulfill its part ol the respon 
sibility—shared also by state and local 
governments—to insure that every 


American tamily has a decent home 


CONGRESSIONAL ACTION MAY COME 
SOON—MINUS PUBLIC HOUSING 


Some Congressional leaders are so 


determined to have a “comprehensive 
housing bill” passed this session that 
they might be willing to sacrifice plans 
for expanding the low-rent public hous 
ing program in order to get it through. 
That's the gist of some ol the state 
ments that have been coming out of 
Washington this month. 
Action on a bill may come sooner 
than is generally expected. The Joint 
Committee on Housing must report its 


March 15. And 


recommendations by 


Housing Action 


Chairman — Jesse P Wolcott of the 
House Banking and Currency Commit 
tec who last year refused to schedule 
any hearings on the Tatt-Ellender-Wag 
ner bill—says he hopes that Congress 


March 3] 


ind that his Committee will begin to 


will pass a housing bill by 


work on a bill as soon as the 


Joint 


Committee makes its report 


First concrete indication that public 
housing might be left out of the pi 
senator Tatt, who 

Post-Dispatch on 


a pinch he 


ture can irom 

told the Sz. Lou 
| 

February 9 that “in might 

ce WV illing to post pone action on the 

public housing features of the bill to 


vet something enacted this session 


MeCarthy 


released a report to the Joint Commit 


Three days later, Senator 


t 


tee in which he recommended that 

| | r should | | | 
public wusing should be consideres 
in a bill separate and apart trom the 
omnibus housing bill. Further, the 


“LT feel that the 
idministration of FPHA has not been 


sufhiciently overhauled as yet to justify 


Wisconsin Senator said 


expanding the activities of this depart 
ment by an additional public housing 
program alt this time 

According to the Washington Post 
however, if the McCarthy proposal re 
ceives the backing of the Joint Com 
mittee and reaches the Senate floor, “it 
likely that Senator Tatt 


will offer -.an amendment to provide lor 


is believed 


low-rent housing The Post story also 





President Truman on February 


on November 20. 


ity, for the past ten years. 


(USHA became FPHA in 1942). 


+ 


Commissioner of PHA. 


basis. 





JOHN TAYLOR EGAN 
NOMINATED AS COMMISSIONER OF PHA 


18 nominated John Taylor Egan as 
Commissioner of the Public Housing Administration, a position he shad 
been filling in an acting capacity since Dillon S. Myer lett the agency 
late in December of last year, following his resignation from the position 


Mr. Egan has been with PHA and its predecessor agencies, the Fed 
eral Public Housing Authority and the United States Housing Author 
A registered architect, in 1938 he joined 
USHA as a project planner. In 1939 and for the following five years 
he directed the agency's Region II office, covering the three states ot 
New York, Pennsylvania, and New 
ington and later trom New York City. 


Jersey 


In 1943, Mr. Egan returned to Washington as Assistant Commissioner 
in Charge of Management of the Federal Public Housing Authority 
With the reorganization of FPHA 
in 1947, at the time its name was changed to PHA, Mr. Egan became 
Assistant Commissioner in Charge of Program Operations. 

From December 22 until February 18, he held the ttle of Acting 
The Senate must now act on the President's 
recommendation that Mr. Egan take over the position on a permanent 


first working out of Wash 


g 
1p 
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said that both Senators Buck and 
Sparkman would be willing to leave 
public housing out, Senator Sparkman, 
however, insisting on some assurance 
that Congress would later enact a sep 
arate public housing bill. On the other 
hand Senator Tobey has emphasized 
that he couldn't endorse that kind of a 
bill. Eliminating public housing would 
cut out “the real heart” of the problem, 
he says. 

Even if a public housing bill does 
come up this year, the expectation is 
that it will call for a drastic revision in 
the federal-local aid formula. Senator 
McCarthy’s idea is to have cities put up 
at least one-third of the subsidy—in 
cash, not in tax exemption—with fed 
eral aid supplying the balance. Con 
gressman Wolcott is reported to go 
along with this proposal and although 
Senator Taft has not committed him 
self on this specific suggestion, he has 
indicated his willingness to change the 
original formula. 

Senator McCarthy's report—on which 
his expected housing bill will be based 
~also recommended the _ following 
points: (1) “a long-range slum clear 
ance program should be adopted en 
tirely separate and apart from any pub 
lic housing program.” Actual slum 
clearance should be postponed during 
a period of full employment and no 
federal aid should be given to cities 
that have restrictive building codes or 
that fail to enforce minimum housing 
standards; (2) FHA should take over 
the Veterans Administration home loan 
program; (3) Title VI should be ex 
tended with emphasis on rental hous 
ing and a secondary market should be 
established for FHA loans; (4) HHFA 
should help coordinate building re 
search and work toward widespread ac 
ceptance of performance building 
codes; (5) salaries of federal housing 
officials should be increased; (6) num 
ber of building apprentices 
should be increased; (7) exports of low 
carbon wire rod and lumber should be 
curtailed and import duties on mill 
work and softwood plywood should be 
removed; (8) special federal aid should 
be given to veteran paraplegic cases. 
TOBEY REPORT ANALYZES EFFECT 
OF TAXES ON MONTHLY RENTALS 

In an analysis of eight proposals to 
reduce rentals through use of tax sub 
sidies, Senator Tobey last month con 
cluded that only public housing—com 
bining tax exemption with federal sub 
sidies—can reach low-income families. 
All the other proposals will produce 
middle-income housing, he said. 

Senator Tobey made the study (Ef 
fects of Taxation upon Housing) tor 
the Joint Committee on Housing. It is 
the fifth report submitted by Commit 
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trades 


tee members and the third that has 
been printed. 

The report compares rentals of an 
FHA Title VI project with those that 
could be achieved under each of the 
proposals. For example, public housing 
rentals would be 65.5 per cent lower, 
whereas, with only local tax freezing, 
rents would be reduced 14.8 per cent. 
Proposals compared also include the 
veterans homestead bill, 
Donohue bills, etc. 


Jaldwin and 


Proposals to stimulate investment in 





CORRECTION — 
NOVEMBER JOURNAL 
OF HOUSING 


The first edition of the No 
vember JouRNAL was sent out 
with an error on page 6 that was 
repeated on page 12. The state 
ment was corrected in the second 
edition. All persons who are us- 
ing the November Journat as a 
permanent reference source 
should check these pages to be 
sure they carry the correct state 
ments. 


Here 1s the correct material for 
these pages: 

Page 6—“One slum dwelling 
must be eliminated for each new 
dwelling built under the USHAct 
before the war amendment. 
This requirement has been 95 
per cent fulfilled with the elim 
ination of 111,000 slum dwellings 
against the total prewar program 
of 116,000 units. The remaining 
5000 (5 per cent) will be elim 
inated as housing shortages per 
mit. In addition, even though 
the war amendment did not carry 
the equivalent elimination re 
quirement, 17,000 slum 
units have been eliminated in 


some 


connection with the war pro 
gram. Still another 3000 units 
have been eliminated under the 
deterred program. Thus, the to 
tal number of slum dwellings 
eliminated as a direct result of 
the USHAct has been 131,000.” 

Page 12—Under the heading 
“Slums have been destroyed,” the 
copy should read as 
“Some 


follows: 
131,000 slum dwellings 
have been eliminated as a direct 
result of the USHAct, including 
111,000 units in fulfillment of 95 
per cent of the required slum 
elimination under the prewar 
program and another 20,000 units 
eliminated voluntarily under the 
war and deterred programs.” 














rental housing—such as accelerated am 
ortization and exemption from corpor 
ate or income taxes—would not neces 
sarily reduce rentals and would have a 
serious impact on the federal tax struc 
ture, the report adds. 

SUPREME COURT UPHOLDS RENT 
CONTROL: CONGRESS READY TO ACT 

The United States Supreme Court 
on February 16 unanimously upheld 
the constitutionality of the federal rent 
control law on the basis that Congress’ 
war powers did not expire with the end 
of hostilities. Justice Douglas, who 
wrote the opinion, said the history ot 
the present rent control law “makes 
abundantly clear that there has not yet 
been eliminated the deficit in housing” 
on which the legislation was originally 
based. The ruling reversed a Novem 
ber 20 decision of a federal district 
court in Cleveland (see December 1947 
JOURNAL, page 370). 

On the same day the Banking and 
Currency Committees of both the Sen 
ate and the House reported out bills to 
extend the present rent control law. 
The House bill (H. R. 5390) was sim 
ply a stop-gap measure to continue the 
present law for 30-days beyond the 
February 29 deadline. The bill was ap 
proved by an 18 to 5 Committee vote, 
with the idea that the extra time would 
give Congress an opportunity to deter 
mine whether the implications of the 
commodity price break would have any 
effect on the rent control picture. 

The Senate bill (S. 2182), which had 
unan mous Committee approval, would 
extend rent control through April 30, 
1949 with the following changes: (1) 
change the name of the Office of the 
Housing Expediter to the Office of 
Rent Control; (2) give the Rent Con 
trol Administrator greater enforcement 
powers; (3) decontrol dwellings renting 
for $225 or more per month; (4) per 
mit new voluntary long-term leases for 
15 per cent increases for another year 
(tenants who signed such leases last 
year would have their present rentals 
frozen through April 30, 1949); (5) 
end controls on turnished rooms in 
private dwellings but keep controls 
over rooming houses at the Rent Con 
trol Administrator's discretion; (6) 
continue veterans preference until May 
1, 1949; (7) remove controls on recrea 
tion and amusement building. 

Debate on the measures was sched 
uled for the week ot February 23 but 
there was serious question whether any 
bill, other than the temporary exten 
sion, could get through betore the week 


and the present law—ran out. 


FIRST FHA LOAN MADE TO PREFAB 
MANUFACTURER; OTHERS ON WAY 

The first FHA-insured loan to 
finance the manufacture of pretabri 
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ated houses was announced on Feb 
ruary 12. The loan will enable The 
Housemart, Inc. of Cleveland to pre- 
fabricate sections ot 194 houses, which 
have already been sold to a Cleveland 
building company tor installation and 
ultimate sale to veterans. The amount 
ot the loan was not reported. 

The loan was insured under section 
609 of the FHA law, which was added 
to Title VI last June and expires on 
March 31, 1948. It can cover up to 90 
per cent of the estimated manufactur 
ing cost of those parts of the houses 
that are prefabricated in the plant; it 
can not cover land or on-site work. The 
Housemart houses will have two bed 
rooms each. 

Two other manutacturers of prefabs 
have fled tormal applications for loans 
under 609 and FHA has re 
ceived preliminary applications from 


section 
16 other companies for similar loans. 


APPROPRIATION BILL CARRIES NO 
FUNDS FOR D. C. REDEVELOPMENT 
When the House passed the Inde 
pendent Office Appropriations — Bill 
(H.R. 5214) on February 4, it left out 
any funds for either planning or start 
ing an urban redevelopment program 
in the District of Columbia. In taking 
this action, the House followed the re 
port of its Appropriations Committee, 
which had explained that no funds 
were recommended tor starting the 
program because no plans have been 
completed—and no tunds were recom 
mended for planning the program be 
cause work of this type ought to give 
way to vital 
both at home and abroad.” 


“matters of importance 

Funds requested amounted to nearly 
$3', million—$3,400,000 to start the 
District of Columbia Redevelopment 
Land Agency on a slum clearance pro 
gram, and $61,500 for slum clearance 
planning by the National Capital Park 
and Planning Commission. 

Opposition to appropriation of the 
funds had come primarily from a 
Negro citizens group in Washington, 
which had protested preliminary plans 
of the Redevelopment Land Agency to 
build housing for Negro occupancy in 
an outlying section of the District. The 
group characterized the proposed proj 
ect as a “Hitler-like ghetto.” In reply 
the Washington Post on February 2 
pointed out that before any redevelop- 
ment could be undertaken, new hous 
ing on vacant land must be built for 
the slum dwellers. Calling the citizens 
group “pathetically short-sighted,” the 
Post concluded: “Instead of protesting 
against this constructive program every 
civic group in the city ought to be 
knocking at the Senate door to have 
the stricken funds restored.” 
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URBAN REDEVELOPMENT— 
Legal, Fiscal, Educational 
Barriers Block the Way to Action’ 


GUY GREER 


Member T 


Maaazine: Sen 


r Econ 


Feder 5] 


To tell a group such as this that our 
cities and sick—and then 
proceed to prove it with facts and 
hgures—would be a work of super 
erogation bordering on the ridiculous. 
You, of all people, are in a position to 
know what is going on and you know 
as well as | 


towns are 


do, or better, the nature 
of the remedy now urgently required 

community planning in the broadest 
possible economic and political, as well 
as physical and technical, sense of the 
words. 

I shall not, therefore, attempt any 
thing more in this respect than to re 
mind you briefly of the present des 
perate plight of the cities and of the 
underlying reasons for it. Neither shall 
I have much to say about the physical 
aspects of planning, except as required 
to illustrate the main thesis | am going 
to propound, 

That main thesis has to do. not so 
much with the making of plans, as 
with carrying them out. More 
fically, 1 shall undertake to deal 
chiefly with the conditions in America 
that have city plans, 
whether good or bad, to end up—if | 
may use the old cliché again—as bun 
dles of blueprints gathering dust. Sul 
more specifically, I shall attempt to 
analyze the legal and fiscal obstacles 


spec 1 


caused most 


that stand in the way of carrying out 
the kind of plans our cities and towns 
need. Then I shall tackle the problem 
of how those obstacles can be removed. 

Most plainly visible among the symp 
toms of what is often described in 
America as the urban disease, is decen 
tralization. It is fact of 
life and it applies not only to town 
dwellers who are the su 
burbs, but to and industry 
as well. Back of the fact lies the whole 
complex of social and economic forces 


now aday Sa 


moving to 
business 


that for more than a generation have 
been building up to what must now 
be recognized as a crisis. 
A 50-Year Trend 

The movement, the trend, the thing 
—whatever we want to call it—has been 
evident to some degree for 50 years. 
It was made possible by modern trans 


* Address to the 1947 
American Institute of 
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portation and it is being caused by a 


growing realization of the evils, eco 
nomic and social, of overcrowding. It 
began when the first well-to-do fam 
ilies discovered that life could be pleas 
anter when living in the suburbs or 
the open and, if 
travelling to and from the city. It was 
speeded when the railroads, then the 
finally the 


on good roads, ushered in an era ol 


country necessary, 


tramways, and automobile 


apparently endless and ever-accelerating 


booms tor subdividers and builders. 
And the end is not yet. 
I am sure you will agree with me 


that the really great changes made pos 
sible, and in some sense caused, by the 
developments of modern transporta 
They are 
changes that will affect protoundly well 


nigh everything in our way of life 


tion, have only just begun. 


psychological, emotional, social, politi 
cal, and economic, especially economic. 
Many of them are as yet invisible and 
few, if any, are predictable. 

There would be little point to bur 
dening you with a lot of detailed fig 
We all know 
in a general way what has been going 
on. In 


ures on decentralization. 


well as 
large, population during the past 40 


most cities, small as 


years or So has been growing much 


less rapidly within city limits than in 
many cases it 


But population 


surrounding areas. In 
has actually declined. 
in metropolitan districts—in the urban 


communities considered in their en 


tirety—has been increasing much faster 
than in the country as Thus 


we see that, whereas greater and greater 


aw he le. 


proportions of the total population are 
becoming urban dwellers, the towns 
within their own legal limits are 
not keeping pace. 

The results are painful in all sorts 
When the well-to-do and, in 


general, the ablest citizens move out, 


ot ways. 


the city loses their taxpaying capacity 
and the burden of municipal expendi 
tures must be shifted to those who re 
main. This process helps to drive others 
away and tends to become a vicious 
spiral that goes on and on. Genuine 
values of property are depressed by the 
very fact of unduly high assessed values 
and rising taxes. Great and spreading 


areas around the central business dis 
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tricts are becoming blighted, while in 
the business districts themselves build 
ings are being torn down (or ought to 
be torn down) with nothing more 
profitable to do with the land than to 
use it for parking lots. 
Suburban Blight Ahead 

But often the newly developed su 
burban communities and neighbor 
hoods are so badly planned or located 
that they will in just a few years them 
Worse yet, 


frequently because of bad judgment in 


selves become blighted. 


their location, they serve to make im 
possible the development ot any sane 
and rational transit and transport sys 
tem tor the metropolitan district as a 
whole. Commonly they are to blame 
for the traflic jams and other horrors 
ot trying to move too many people too 
fast, that create the morning and eve 
ning nightmares on the roads and 
transit facilities connecting the city with 
its dormitory suburbs. 

During the war, as most of us know, 
decentralization appears to have been 
halted and in many instances actually 
reversed. Moreover, the long decline 
in property values seems to have 
stopped. In many cases the totals otf 
assessed valuations this year are sub 
stantially above those of 1940. At first 
glance, such a phenomenon as this is 
either very confusing or it seems to 
refute the statement I made a moment 
ago, that the end of decentralization is 
not yet. But we have learned at least 
a few things from the experience of 
the past two or three decades. We 
know, without any doubt whatever, 
that the forces that started decentraliza 
tion in the first place are as strong as 
ever and constantly growing stronger. 
Essentially they are the two I have 
already mentioned, modern transporta 
tion and the now avoidable evils ot 
overc rowding. 

A remedy for overcrowding is going 
to be found in one way or another 
either in accordance with plans thought 
out in advance, or by the sort of un 
organized and unguided decentraliza 
tion that has done and is doing such 
serious damage to the cities. 


Assuming that the remedy is to be 
planned, at least to a far greater degree 
than in recent generations, let me state 
very briefly what I feel sure will be the 
predominant element in the pattern of 
the city or town of the future. The 
chief difference from the present pat 
tern will be a great increase in the 
amount ol open Space, and conse 
quently a very substantial thinning out 
of the population living or working in 
present crowded areas. This view ot 
the future, I think, is about as certain 
as anything in a highly uncertain 
world can be. For it is perfectly ob 
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vious on the score of common sense 
as well as on the basis of any kind of 
scientific analysis we can make, that 
the fundamental reason for decentral 
ization—and for the resulting sickness 
ot our cities and towns—is too many 
people living and working or milling 
around in too little space. 

Hence, the cities and towns will have 
to spread out their present congested 
districts over wider areas. To some ex 
tent and in many communities, this 
can be accomplished by a redistribution 
of use of the land within city limits. 
In other places, probably a substantial 
part of the business and industry, along 
with a great many of the inhabitants, 
will have to move to what are now 
suburban areas or open country. 

The Cure 

The urban disease, therefore, can be 
cured only by solving two tundamental 
which 
broken down into numerous subdi 


problems, each ot might be 
visions. The first is that of spreading 
out and loosening up the interior of 
the city and then rebuilding the areas 
now blighted. The second problem is 
that of bringing the entire urban com 
munity, including all present and fu 
ture suburbs, under a necessary mini 
mum degree of planning and zoning 
control. Both problems must be tackled 
by a type of local government that 
simply does not yet exist in America 

We come now to the crux of the 
matter. For we are forced at this point 
to face up to the fact that the two 
fundamentals of a genuine cure of the 
urban disease are impossible of achieve 
ment because of two great obstacles. 
One is legal; it has to do with lack 
of power on the part of local govern 
ments to come to grips with their prob 
lems. The other is fiscal. It lies in the 
inability of local governments, under 
conditions, to raise 


present money 


enough to re-shape their outmoded 
physical patterns even if they had the 
legal power to do so. 
Legal Question 

Let us look a little more closely al 
the legal obstacle. Our cities and towns 
are in the paradoxical position of hay 
ing been granted by the states powers 
that are both too small and too large. 
Too small, because the municipal gov 
ernments have very limited authority 
to control the use of the land within 
their borders and virtually no authority 
to plan or guide suburban development. 
But the Home Rule Acts passed by so 
many state legislatures during the past 
50 years or so have in another sense 
given the local governments far too 
much power. Home Rule is made the 
pretext for refusal of adjoining munic 
ipalities to enter into any kind of 
consolidation that could bring efficiency 





and order into the management of thet 
common. aftairs 

No doubt some of you are tamuliar 
with what happened 20-odd years ago 
in Pittsburgh. For a long time that 
great industrial center had been sprawl 
ing more and more widely beyond legal 
city limits. Civic leaders, seeing the 
COMMON sense solution ol the problem, 
devised a scheme tor a sort of teder 
ated metropolitan vyovernment of all the 
municipalities in \llegheny County. In 
order to carry it out, the constitution 
of Pennsylvania had to be amended 
Put even that obstacle was not enough 
to stop the CIVIC le iders: so, alter se\ 
eral vears of effort, an amendment was 
finally got through the legislature and 
was ratihied by the people ol the state 
But, untortunately, some enemy ot the 
scheme managed to get the wording ol 
the amendment changed al the last 
minute to require a two-thirds vote 1n 
two-thirds of the cities and towns ot 
\llegheny County, before the new ar 
effective 
When the election was finally held, the 


rangement could become 
proposal received substantial majorities 
ot the vote 1n a mayority ol the munic 
ipalities, but not two-thirds in two 
thirds of the municipalities. And so 


the plan was deteated. 


State Action Needed 
is quite clear from this experi 


ence and trom 


study ot conditions 
affecting the other cities, that a new 
approach to the whole problem is re 
quired. Permissive action by the stat 
or states in which the urban community 
as a whole 1s located is, Of course, the 
first requirement. This legislation 
might consist Of a special act or acts 
for each community but it would be 
more sensible for each state legislature 
to pass a general law, after an amend 
ment to the state constitution if neces 
sary, with provisions somewhat as tol 
lows: 

{ny municipality or county or othe) 


unit of local government is authorized 


s 
to exercise certain powers, as herein 
It is further authorized 


J i. 
to consolidate with any contiguous mu 


after defined. 


nicipality or county or other unit of 
lox al government, in the sdme or ina 
neighboring state (or states), for the 
joint exercise of any or all of such pou 
ers; and to include in such consolida 
tion every unit of local government 
within a metropolitan district as de 
fined by the United States Bureau of 
the Census. 

The state law (or constitutional 
amendment) would then proceed to lay 
down the limits of all the powers, 
leaving each urban community as a 
whole free to use as many of them as 
it saw fit. The vital point of the new 
legislation is the provision whereby the 
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entire urban community can be brought 
into ‘the consolidation, Irrespective ol 
attempts by particular units otf local 
government to stay out. Decision to 
consolidate, and the degree of the con 
solidation, might be subject to majority 
ote in the majority of the govern 


mental units concerned, but with the 


requirement Oo an absolute mayority 


in the entire area. Once the people 
really understood what was involved, 
the experience of Pittsburgh indicates 
that the requisite majorities could be 


obtained. 


Land Control 

But such powers as I've outlined 
will not be enough to permit the com 
munity to cope with the whole prob 
lem. Needed are powers fo control the 
use of land—the power to buy it, use 
it, hold it, lease it, or resell it far 
beyond anything ever betore deemed 
necessary or United 
States. 


proper in the 


Powers approximating those now re 
quired have long been exercised by the 
cities of the democratic Scandinavian 
countries, by those of pre-Nazi Ger 
many, and more recently by those of 
Great Britain. Stockholm, for example, 
has bought over 20,000 acres since 1904, 
or about five times the area of the 
original city. Other Swedish cities have 
bought on a comparable scale. Oslo 
now owns a suburb that is twice the 
Helsinki, with an 
area of 6300 acres within city limits, 
has acquired = 13,000 Berlin, 
Cologne, Munich, and many other Ger 
man cities own—or did betore the war 


area of the city. 


acres. 


large percentages of all the areas 
within and contiguous to their borders, 
including forest 
land. 


preserves and farm 


Our own urban communities, acting 
through area-wide federations of local 
governments, now need powers simi 
lar to those of the European cities. 
This idea may irritate or shock people 
sull accustomed to thinking of specu 
lation in city real estate as an inalien 
able American right. But those persons 
who have taken a candid look at the 
consequences of such an attitude know 
that the end of daissez faire in the dis 
position of urban land is long overdue. 
The only question now is how the 
necessary control shall be exercised. 
The answer, as to detailed arrange 
ments, will have to be worked out for 
each urban community separately. But 
the first necessity is adequate permis 
sive legislation from the states and this 
can be obtained only through wide 
spread understanding of the nature of 
the problem, followed by a demand of 
the people at large (whether town or 
country dwellers) for the action re 
quired. 
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Put suppose we had everything nee 
ful trom a purely legal point of view 
plenty of power to control the use 
urban 
We would still be stopped 
dead in our tracks by lack of money 


ot land throughout the entire 
community 


to carry out the kind ot plans needed 
This is so in spite of the probability 
that the great bulk of rebuilding and 
redevelopment would — be undertaken 
by private business enterprise. For un 
der any conditions, the new and costly 
framework within which business en 
terprise might be expected to proceed 
would have to be provided at public 
expense, Moreover, 1f sound rece velop 
ment of present blighted areas is to be 
accomplished in a manner required 
by a sound plan, very large sums will 
be required to get rid of present high 
market 


areas. 


values of the land in’ such 


Let’s Not Kid Ourselves 

Let me stop here tor a moment and 
consider the so-called urban redevelop 
ment laws that are being passed by 
states all over the country. Let me 
assure you as emphatically as possible 
that we have been kidding ourselves 
with those laws, just as our forefathers 
kidded themselves with their foolish 
zoning of far more land in the cities 
than would ever be needed for inten 
sive business and commercial use 
foolish zoning that is the main reason 
for the high market prices and the high 
assessed valuations still saddled on the 
blighted land. 

Just think tor a moment what would 
be the result if all the blighted areas 
were bought at present prices and then 
new buildings went up, big enough and 
close enough together to pay out on 
the land cost. Ot course there is littl 
likelihood that the thing will ever hap 
pen on a scale large enough to come 
anywhere near using up the blighted 
areas but, 1 


it did happen, the night 
mare of congestion we have now in 
our main business districts 1s nothing 
to what would then result, in areas two 
or three times as large. 

As to what can sanely be done 
about the blighted areas, | think it is 
obvious that we have only two choices 
Either we can let nature take its course, 
on the chance that eventually prices 
will sink low enough to permit profit 
able use of the land in accordance with 
sound plans. Or else the local govern 
ment itself can buy up that land, pay 
ing as little taking 
losses, if necessary, when reselling o1 


as possible but 


leasing it for the low density use that 
in most instances will make sense 
This second alternative, of course, is 
out of the question now. It could not 
possibly be 


financed unless through 


receipt. ol ery large sums ro th 
ederal vovernment Lhe | itt | N ict 
Wagner bill would start tederal aid on 
i small scale. Surely that method would 
be better than to let present condition 
continue But I a sure vo 
ives with me that tt would % ni 
tely preterabls to have each irba 
community undertake the job with u 
own resources 
And this brings me back to th 


proposition I started to outline i 


noments ago that in fiscal affairs 


well as in legal powers, the local go 
ernments must be given a new deal 
Needed—A New Deal 


What we clearly need in the United 


States is a vast overhauling of fiscal 
irrangements from top to bottom—ted 
eral, state, and local. The citizens and 


business concerns of the cities and 
towns pay probably more than 90 per 
cent of all the taxes paid to all levels 
of government in the country. Mor 
over, the bulk of all the wealth and 
income produced in the country is pro 
duced in the cities and towns And 
vet these local governments are com 
pelled to depend almost entirely on the 
ad valorem taxation of real estate for 
their revenues. This arrangement is a 
hangover trom earlier days when nearly 
all wealth was in the form of re il 
estate or other tangible property and it 
was entirely adequate. But now con 
ditions have changed so completely that 
high and increasing real estate taxes 
are among the most powertul of the 


| 


influences back of unorganized 


unguided decentralization 
Meanwhile 


been rising steadily for 


local expenditures have 
many years 
and there is every reason to expect that 
they will go on rising. Improved pub 
lic services will certainly require more 
and more money and still more sery 
ices, probably some of them entirely 
new, will be required as time goes on 
There is no use pretending that pru 


governments can re 


dent and frugal g 


verse this process, for if they try to do 
so, they will only succeed in hastening 
the decay of their cities by driving 
more people and business and industry 
away. 

Without attempting 
tion of the kind of fiscal overhauling 


a full ce scrip 


we need, I suggest that two principal 
measures are required. The first is 
that local governments be put into a 
position to get at a larger proportion 
of the wealth and income produced by 
their citizens. One way in which this 
result could be achieved I shall outline 
presently in connection with a scheme 
worked out for the metropolitan area 
of Boston. The second, and probably 
the most important, measure 1s to shift 


the burden ot some costly services paid 
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for by local taxation to the state or 
federal government, or both. I refer 
particularly to such things as education, 
public health, and the cost of civil and 
criminal courts. 

To illustrate, suppose that just the 
cost of education were taken out of 
the budgets of local governments. This 
would relieve them of from 30 to 50 
per cent of their total expenditures. 
Think what that would mean in abil 
ity to ease the burden of taxes on real 
estate and still have ample funds with 
which to carry out the kind of plans 
that are needed. 


The “Boston Plan” 

Here is an example of the kind of 
comprehensive political and fiscal as 
well as physical planning I have been 
talking about. It resulted from a prize 
contest completed a couple of years ago 
in Boston. The scheme that won first 
prize was drawn up by a team of social 
scientists and technical men, most of 
them professors at Harvard, who had 
the courage to go ahead and think the 
problem through regardless of political 
and other snags in the way. 

Their planning commenced with pol 
itics and geography. First of all, they 
would set up a federated metropolitan 
government, in which all the 60-odd 
cities and towns in the Boston area 
would join voluntarily. This overlying 
organization would be democratic, as 
much so as any part of our federal 
system. Each of the existing local go 
ernments would remain as before but 
would delegate certain limited powers 
to a “metropolitan authority’—plan 
ning and zoning, of course, and such 
public services as could obviously be 
come better and cheaper through con 
solidation. All power of the “author 
ity’ would be vested in a _ council 
elected directly by the people at large 
of the metropolitan area. Subject to 
this limitation, a city manager type of 
administration would take over but all 
policy decisions of importance would 
be subject to council approval. 

I said a moment ago that the 60-odd 
existing local governments were ex 
pected to join voluntarily. Here is 
why. The “metropolitan authority” 
would pay for all its operations, adding 
up to perhaps a third to a halt of all 
the local government expenditures in 
the metropolitan area, by means of a 
refund from state collected 
taxes. Right away 


income 
then, real estate 
taxes all over the Boston area could 
be lowered and this would be the big 
reason for joining the federation. Other 
incentives would come from the obvi 
ous common sense of the arrangement, 
provided—and this “provided” is the 
most important thing I shall have to 
talk about—provided the people of the 
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metropolitan area tully understood it 
and then met their responsibilities in 
the vitally important matter of im 
proved local government. 

Essential—Better Local Government 

At the heart of the whole problem 
of making plans and carrying them 
out is better local government. Indeed 
this is fundamental to the preservation 
ot our American way of life. For a 
multiplicity of reasons that I haven't 
time to go into, local government is 
the weakest element in our entire po 
litical system—when it ought to be the 
strongest. It ought to provide the 
broad and firm base of the pyramid 
that supports everything else. Instead 
we are in the tragic and dangerous 
position of having a quality of local 
government comparable to the apex of 
a pyramid turned upside down. The 
precarious structure will not stand at 
all except when propped up in all sorts 
of dubious ways by other levels of 
government, particularly the federal 
government. 

Now obviously this state of affairs 
must be corrected as quickly as possi 
ble. The people at large in the local 
communities all around the country 
must be awakened to what has been 
going on. 

I suggest to you, for the reasons 
we've been considering and for plenty 
more that you will think of, that the 
challenge of replanning and, in large 
measure, rebuilding our cities and 
towns will provide the best possible 
starting point for the needed revival 
of citizen interest and active participa- 
tion in local government. 

Without further argument, let me 
give you some specific suggestions as 
to what I think ought to be done—at 
the risk of having my_ prescription 
strike you as simple-minded. 

The first step is to devise a program 
of community planning that will start 
off with a bang, then keep on banging 
for month after month and year after 
year, whenever public interest seems to 
lag. Things must keep on happening, 
exciting things. Constant talk, public 
meetings, newspaper stories and editor! 
als, and especially radio programs—all 
these will be required. But they won't 
be enough. Something specific and 
good must be built or done from time 
to time—for example, really effective, 
if only makeshift, measures to relieve 
trafhe congestion and the parking head 
ache. 

The drive can't be started off suc 
cesstully just by telling the citizens 
what is wrong and why. That will be 
a part of it, of course, but, if nothing 
else were done, the people would be 
likely to throw up their hands in com 
plete discouragement. The idea must 


be stressed trom the outset that vast 
and complex as the job ts, it can be 


lic ked. 


A Citizens Council 

The takeoff, as I see it, is something 
that has been tried over and over and 
has usually come to little or nothing 
but | doubt that there is anything 
better. [ mean the tormation of a 
regional or metropolitan council for 
the city and its environs, though I'm 
thinking of one that will be tar more 
effective than the usual sort. Included 
in the membership should be the ablest 


and most public spirited citizens in 


the whole area. It should embrace all 
shades of opinion, trom the manutac 
turers association to the labor unions. 
The interests of capital and labor may 
not always be identical, as some of our 
wide eyed idealists try to pretend, but 
in the matter we are now discussing, 
the proposition does hold. 

Let me repeat, the regional council 
I am talking about must be very dit 
ferent from. the usual type of com 
munity organization that meets occa 
sionally, listens to a few well meant 
but often tiresome speeches, with the 
members going home and_ forgetting 
all about it. At best, of course, it will 
be started with some people who will 
do it litthe or no good; moreover, sey 
eral will be left out who would be the 
most valuable. But the original organ 
izers can take care ol all these con 
tingencies by making clear in the first 
announcement that members will be 
dropped and new ones added as time 
goes on and it becomes possible to sec 
just who is interested enough to put 
his back into the job. The test, | 
think, will be twotold: contributing 
money and attending meetings. Either 
should be enough to qualify a member 


to be retained. 


Financing 

One thing in this connection is in 
dispensable. The council must have a 
firm financial foundation. There must 
be money enough in sight tor a pro 
gram of at least five years and preter 
ably longer—and this requirement, | 
might add, will run to a good deal ot 
money. 

Who should be expected to put up the 
bulk of this money and to take the 
lead in getting the organization started? 
It seems to me that there can be no 
doubt on this score. Mainly it must 
be the leaders of business and industry 

including, if there is sufficient en 
lightenment tor them to see it, the 
leaders of labor unions, with their usu 
ally well filled coffers. The kind of 
people I am talking about have a larger 
stake in preserving the American way 
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ot economic life than have any other 
group or groups in the country. And 
besides, generally speaking, they are 
the only people with sufficient funds 
to undertake the job. 

Membership in the regional council 
should be quite large. In a city of 
200,000, I suggest at least 100 and per 
haps more, who would be representa 
tive of every important economic and 
social interest of the metropolitan area. 
The reason for a large membership is 
to spread understanding among the 
individuals concerned—to get the edu 
cators to educate themselves. The real 
work of the council will have to be 
done mainly by a relatively small ex 
ecutive committee. 

The “Expert” 

Thus far I have said nothing about 
experts or technicians. They should, 
however, be considered at the very 
start of organizing the community. ] 
am not reterring especially to profes 
sional planners, architects, engineers, 
and such—not at this stage. Surely 
they will be needed and they will have 
plenty to do. Among other things, the 
council will certainly want to see that 
the town becomes beautiful as well as 
good to live and work and play in. 
But at the outset the expert needed is 
someone with the knowledge and ex 
perience required to get the situation 
sized up and the educational campaign 
started. He should be an economist, 
something of a political scientist, and 
above all he must understand fully 
what the cities and towns of America 
are up against and why. Then he will 
have to be able and willing to gather 
and digest the facts about the particular 
town and its environs. Finally, he will 
have to know how to tell what he has 
to say in language that won't be over 
the head of the dumbest man in the 
street. 

Perhaps he can’t be found all in 
one man—or woman. Whether he is 
one person or more, he will have to 
thrash out with the original organizers 
their own notions of how to get going: 
then, whether he stays or not, he will 
have to prepare a rough outline of 
what is to be done over the next four 
or five years. 

At a very early stage, however, a 
full-time director of education will be 
needed and he will have to be endowed 
with most of the qualities I listed a 
moment ago. Almost surely he should 
be fairly young—perhaps only a few 
years out of one of the universities, 
with the intellectual boldness that older 
men are apt to lack. He may be a bit 
short on practical judgment but the 
oldsters will be around to keep him 
from running wild. 

Needed soon, also, will be a technical 
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WE PRESENT... 








JOHN W. BEARD 
Vice-President of NAHO 


John W. Beard, Vice-President of 
NAHO, was born in an American 
military outpost in the southernmost 
Philippine Island of Mindenao, where 
his father, an Army officer, was sta 
tioned. The cellar of the house in 
which he was born was thé outpost’s 
arsenal for the storage Of ammunition, 
guns, and dynamite. It has been said 
that, thus conditioned, it was inevita 
ble that Mr. Beard should become, 
sooner or later, an executive director of 
a housing authority: a position he now 
holds with the Housing Authority of 
the City and County of San Francisco. 

During the first 16 years of his life, 
Mr. Beard says that he saw plenty of 
housing . . . at first hand, moving on 
an average of twice yearly to various 
Army posts. He attended school in a 
number of states and was graduated 
from Leland Stantord University in 
1930, majoring in economics and his 


planner, able and willing to work well 
in double harness with the director of 
education, and he should be aided by 
such staft as the size ol the community 
may require. For towns too small to 
afford a full-time organization of this 
kind, probably the city engineer, if 
advised by one or more part-time con 
sultants—say, a planner and an archi 
tect—could manage the technical side 
of the undertaking. City engineers, by 
and large, are pretty good people. 

I shall not try to describe the pro 
gram in greater detail. Let me repeat 
only that the first objective is to make 

(Continued column 3, page 38) 


tory. He then moved to San Francisco, 
here he did an administrative job with 
the city’s civil service system, until 
joining the San Francisco Housing Au 
thority in 1939, As a veteran of the 
west's development of public housing, 
in 1940 he opened the first western 
housing project, Holly Courts, as the 
\uthority’s Chiet of Management. 


War Record 

Mr. Beard was appointed Executive 
Director of the San Francisco Author 
ity in the early days ot the war, as the 
city’s mushrooming wartime construc 
tion began for the United States Navy. 
During and immediately following the 
war, the San Francisco Housing Au 
thority housed Navy Yard workers and 
tamilies of men killed at Pearl Harbor; 
also, it operated distribution centers for 
war workers headed for the Hawaiian 
Islands and other outposts, for bat 
talions of Sea Bees en route to the 
Pacihe islands, tor retugees of 29 na 
tions from the prison camps of the 
Philippine Islands, and tor several 
thousand returning Japanese-Americans, 
The Authority also housed, for 30 
day periods, families of men whose 
ships were undergoing battle-damage 
repairs in San Francisco. 

For its work during this critical pe 
riod, the Authority was commended by 
the Under Secretary of the Navy, Ar 
temus L. Gates, for its “vital role” in 
the successful operation of the San 
Francisco Naval Yard. 

Today, Mr. Beard administers a pro 
gram of 9354 homes: permanent low 
rental, temporary war, and veterans 
emergency dwellings. 


Housing Philosophy 

Optimistic for the future of public 
housing, Mr. Beard makes this state 
ment: “During the past ten years pub 
lic housing has won solid support in 
all parts of the country on its record 
in peace and in war. Even the diehard 
enemies of public housing themselves 
unwittingly betray their weakness and 
eloquently attest to the success of our 
program by the very violence and in 
temperateness of their attacks. No one 
can long engage ia public housing ad 
ministration without recognizing _ its 
real worth and without feeling a deep 
sense of gratification and pride in the 
association. 

“To housing officials, our field offers 
challenging prospects for strengthening 
and improving public administration. 


New concepts in housing management 


are crystallizing; much is still to be 
learned from the best private real prop 
erty management practices. During the 
next ten years, great advances are cer 
tain, bringing nearer our goal—good 
homes for all our people.” 
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WICHITA 
Joint City—PHA Survey Finds 20 
Per Cent of Families Want to Move 
Although 20 per cent of Wichita’s 
families say they want to buy or rent 
a house, nearly 40 per cent of those 
who want to buy can not spend more 
than $5000. Altogether, nearly 11,000 
of Wichita’s 55,000 families want to 
move—but only 931 dwellings were 
under construction last October. 
These facts, together with a mass of 
data about housing plans, current liv 
ing arrangements, income, ability to 
pay, tamily size, and race of Wichita’s 
35,000 families, are assembled in a 
38-page report called Housing in Wich 
ita: 1947 (see listing on page 50). The 
report sums up the findings of a hous 
ing market survey of the Wichita area 
conducted last October by the City 
Planning Commission and the Region 
V othce of the Public Housing Admin 
istration. Eight hundred volunteer 
workers did the field work, covering 
a house-to-house canvass of the sample 
Final tabula 
were 


survey area in one day. 
tions and analyses performed 
under the direction of Huber D. Earle. 
Regional Economist for PHA’s Region 
V, and David B. Rowlands, Planning 
and Research Assistant for the City of 
Wichita. 

Primary purpose of the survey was 
to find out the immediate and potential 
demand for additional housing in the 
area. After pointing out that the po 
tential demand comprises 20 per cent 
of the city, the report concludes with 
the question: What steps can be taken 
to meet this potential—particularly the 
demand for dwellings priced under 
$4000 and for dwellings between $4090 
and $5000? 


Although over 10,000 dwellings were 
added to the city’s housing supply be 
tween 1940 and 1947, nearly 5000 of 
them are temporary and demountable 
public war housing units. When the 
temporaries should be removed, and 
how and if the demountables can be 
absorbed into the community, are ques 
tions that have long been troubling the 
city administration. The report does 
not answer these questions in fact it 
points them up for future considera 
tion. However, it observes that, even 
with the addition of war housing, the 
citys vacancy ratio for the past two 
years has been | per cent, as compared 
with 4.4 per cent in 1940. 

No attempt was made in the survey 
to check on the physical condition or 
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state of repair of existing dwellings. 
Unless conditions have changed re 
markably since the 1940 census, the 
report states, approximately 34 per cent 
of the dwellings lack proper plumbing 
equipment or are in need of major re 
pairs. The report then goes on to say 


that “poor crowded | |i 


ny 


7 


housing, 
conditions, and the attendant environ 
ment are not conducive to building 
strong tamily units.” 


MIAMI 
Junior Woman's Club Calls 
for more Public Housing 
Voluntary 
public 


support for a broader 


housing program came last 
month from the Miami Junior Woman's 
Club. On January 12, Mrs. W. Lamar 
Smith, President of the Club, asked 
the president of every junior and senior 
woman's club in the state to write to 
her congressman and senators and in 
other ways use her influence to bring 
about passage of the Taft-Ellender- 
Wagner bill. Enclosed with her letter, 
to emphasize its plea, was a reprint 
ol a series of articles picturing vividly 
the need for low-rent housing in Miami. 
The series was written by Don Petit 
and had originally been featured in the 
Viami Daily News last October. 

Mrs. Smith reminded the club lead 
ers that the Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill 
had been endorsed by the Florida Fed 
eration of Women’s Clubs, but that 
“passing a resolution does not bring 
into being the facts proposed. .. . It 
requires the individual and collective 
strength of all interests.” 

J. T. Knight, Executive Director of 
The Housing Authority of the City of 
Miami, reports that Mrs. Smith is pre 
paring a similar plea-for-action letter 
to the secretaries of every Florida Ro 
tary Club and Kiwanis Club. 


SEATTLE 
University, City, and Realtors 
Cooperate for Housing Market Study 
Plans got under way last month for 
a housing market survey of Seattle, to 
be sponsored by Mayor William F. 
Devin’s Emergency Housing Commis 
sion and to be carried out by the Bu 
reau of Research of the 
University of Washington. Financial 
arrangements for the survey, which will 
cost approximately $12,000, are now 
being made. So tar the University of 
Washington has promised $3500 worth 
of work and supervision and the Seattle 
Real Estate Board has offered up to 
$1000. The city is expected to con 
tribute to the study, possibly matching 


Business 





the University’s contribution, but no 
definite action on this point has been 
taken as yet. Additional funds are ex 
pected to come trom the Seattle Cham 
ber of Commerce and other interested 
private organizations. Dr. Nathanael H. 
Engle, Director of the Bureau of Busi 
ness Research, will be in charge of de 
tailed survey operations. Dr. Bayard O. 
Wheeler, former Region VII Economist 
of the Federal Public Housing Author 
ity and now with the University of 
Washington, will give full time to an 
alysis ot when they 


Survey returns 


come 1n. 


BALTIMORE 
Voluntary In Lieu Payments Finance 
Housing Authority Research Program 
This month the Housing Authority 
ot Baltimore City received a $30,000 
refund on its voluntary payments 1n 
lieu of taxes to pay for a new research 
and planning program. Initiative tor 
using the funds in this way came from 
the Authority, which offered to give 
the city $88,000 this year, in addition 
to required payments 1n lieu of taxes, 
if the city would return the $30,000 
Final city 
approval was given on January 28. 


for the research program. 


The Authority's seven-point program 
covers: (1) housing market analysis of 
the Baltimore metropolitan area; (2) 
analysis of blighted areas as to both 
physical condition of the structures and 
economic and social characteristics ot 
the occupants; (3) preparation of an 
overall housing program for the city, 
including a time table for redevelop 
ment activities; (4+) studies to show 
how slum areas can be rebuilt by pri 
vate industry and supplemented by 
public housing, if necessary; (5) plans 
for relocating displaced site families; 
(6) studies of the most effective use of 
temporary housing before its removal; 
(7) preliminary plans for public hous 
ing to be built as soon as funds are 
available. 

Although the entire program will be 
directed by the Authority, through its 
new Research and Planning Division, 
Executive Director Oliver C. Winston 
writes that “it may be that some parts 
of the work will be done by independ 
ent agencies or individuals on a con 
tract basis. As a matter of fact, it may 
be that we will assign some of the 
work to be done by the Redevelop 
ment Commission and, of course, some 
of it can and should be done by the 
Planning Commission.” 

The $30,000 allocation is expected to 
carry the program for the next 12 to 
18 months. Although this amount will 
not make it “possible to do the com 
plete job ot 
which 


research and 


planning 
should be 


done and which 
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THE DEMOCRATIC WAY—LANDLORD, TENANTS PUT PROBLEMS ON TABLE 


The above headline was the one used by a Los Angeles paper last year to describe 
the scene pictured: a meeting of the officers of an association of tenants of the 
Housing Authority of the City of Los Angeles with their “‘landlord’’—Howard L. 
Holtzendorff, the Authority's Executive Director (standing). 

Business before the meeting was a discussion of methods for evicting excess income 
families living in low-rental housing developments. Eventual decision reached by 
the group was that the Authority would try the plan urged by the tenant group: 
voluntary removals and transfers, with periodic reviews by the Authority to see if it 
were working. The understanding was also reached that, if this method did not 
work, the system recommended by the Public Housing Administration (then FPHA) 


last April would be followed. 


The tenant group is known as the Residents’ Interdevelopment Council—a tenants’ 
“bargaining agency” for dealing with the Authority (see January 1947 Journal, 


page 16). 


should be a continuing function. of the 
\uthority,” the Authority's Chairman, 
Dr. Don Frank Fenn, told the city last 
month, “a real beginning can be made. 
Sufficient data can be assembled and 
enough planning can be done to give 
not only an indication of the character 
and magnitude of the housing prob 
lems in Baltimore, but also to present 
some concrete plans for the solution 
of these problems.” 


ST. LOUIS 
Proposed Redevelopment Bond Issue 
Gains Public, Private Support 

The mayor of St. Louis, a majority 
of the city’s board of aldermen, the 
local real estate board, and the local 
chamber of commerce have all come 
out in support of a proposed city bond 
issue tor redevelopment. The proposal 
for a $7,500,000 to $10 million bond 
issue was made last month by Walter 
H. Head, Chairman of the city’s Anti 
Slum Commission. Before it can be 
submitted to the voters next August, 
it must first be approved by the full 
Anti-Slum Commission and then by 
both the board of aldermen and the 
board of estimate and apportionment. 

In the meantime, the city’s slum 
clearance program is a “bee hive,” 
writes Paul J. Kaveney, Attorney for 
the St. Louis Housing Authority—and 
the front pages and editorials of the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch have not only 
been reflecting this activity, but urging 
It on. ; 

At least three groups of private in 
vestors are developing plans tor rebuild 
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ing blighted sections of the city through 
some combination of FHA financing, 
insurance company tunds, and invest 
ments by local business firms. I 


«l 
renewed attempt to interest insurance 
companies in building, Mayor Kaut 
mann this month scheduled a visit to 
a large eastern insurance company dur 
ing an official trip to New York. 
However, unless there is some satis 
tactory method for rehousing displaced 
site families, the Post-Dispatch points 
out, all the talk about redevelopment 
remain just talk. As 


one possibility, the ne Wspaper suggests 


may continue lt 


that the city should donate city-owned 
Sites to a redevelopment company so 
that rents can be brought down low 


enough to reach slum tamulies. Until 


tax exemption is restored to the St 
Louis Housing Authority, public low 
rent housing for these families is out 
ot the question 


\ttorney Kaveney reports that 
chances for legislative action to make 
new public housing tax exempt are ap 
parently exhausted and the Authority 
is now centering its hopes on a test 
suit pending in the circuit court. A 
decision is expected within the next 
month or two and, 1f it ts appealed to 
the state supreme court, a final ruling 
may be handed down by June. 

Need for redevelopment in St. Louis 
was highlighted last month when both 
the chamber of commerce and the Post 
Dispatch gave considerable publicity to 
recent Census Bureau figures, showing 


(Continued column |, page 49) 


News Notes 


ARCHITECTS CALL FOR FEDERAL AID 
FOR PUBLIC, PRIVATE HOUSING 


More tederal aid tor both pub ind 


private housing 1s proposed DY the 
American Institute of Architects to 
ncourave ImMedial constructho ( 
vood housing tor tamilies who need 
it most \s appro ed by the Insti 
tutes Board of Directors early rn De 
ember, the AIA emergency he 
program calls tor three mayor ste " 
ollows 

Public housing—A federally aided 
ow-rent housing program to provice 


‘00,000 units per year tor the next two 


vears should be set up along the nes 
of the USHA program, with the fol 
lowing amendments: (1) increased con 
truction cost limits to allow prewal 
quality under current costs: (2) waiver 


ol equivalent elimination requirement 


during the emergency; 


, , 
ma { >) il 
creased maximum mecorme imits to 
53000 tor veterans and $2200 tor non 


eterans 


Private housing—The federal govern 
ment should uarantec purchasers ol 
new houses costing up to $14,000, as 
well as investors in rental housing, 
against any losses resulting from a drop 
in construction costs during the period 
ending December 1952. This program 
should be entirely independent ot the 
FHA insurance system and would ap 
ply only to dwellings started betor« 
December 1949. Payments would be 


computed on the basis of the difference 


between costs prevailing in 1952 as 
ipaimnst Original construction costs an 
would bs used to reduce the amount ot 


the mortgage 

Labor supply—To remedy the short 
ave ot skilled on-site labor—the No. | 
problem of the building industry—an 
intensive program ol apprentice train 
ng should be stumulated nm every way 

The emergency program was drafted 
by the Institute’s Urban Planning Com 
mittee last summer on the basis that 
the action taken to relieve the postwar 
housing shortage up to that time was 


unsatisfactory from almost every point 


of view: (1) the quantity of housing 
produced has been disappointing; (2) 
the quality ot the housing that has been 
produced has been deplorable; (3) the 
cost has been excessive: (4) the real 
need that of rental housing has been 
largely ignored; (5) no attempt ha 
been made to provide any housing tor 


] 


tamilies of low income: and (6) there 


has been practically no housing built 
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for Negroes and other racial minorities, 
regardless of income.” 

The program is one section of a four 
part statement on housing policy. The 
three other parts, covering objectives 
and policy for a long-range housing 
program, are still under consideration 
by the Urban Planning Committee and 
will be submitted to the AIA conven 
tion in Salt Lake. City this June. 

Louis Justement, of Washington, 
D. C., is Chairman of the Urban Plan 
ning Committee. The five regional 
vice-chairmen are: G. Holmes Perkins, 
Cambridge; Henry S. Churchill, New 
York; Jerrold Loebl, Chicago; Robert 
Fitch Smith, Miami; and Robert E. 
Alexander, Los Angeles. 


“LAND ECONOMICS’’—NEW NAME OF 
WISCONSIN UNIVERSITY JOURNAL 


Land Economics is the new utle of 
the Journal of Land Public Utility 
Economics, scholarly 25-year old quar 
terly publication of the University ot 
Wisconsin. Although the journal’s edi 
torial policy remains the same—that of 
publishing scientific papers on urban 
land, land resources, and public util 
ities—the following subtitle was added 
to point up the magazine's major inter 
ests: “a quarterly journal of planning, 
housing, and public utilities.” 

First issue under the title Land 
Economics was the February 1948 num 
ber. Members of the journal’s ten-man 
editorial board include Coleman Wood 
bury, John M. Gaus, and Homer Hoyt, 
representing regional planning inter 
ests; and Helen C. Monchow and Rich 
ard U. Ratcliff, representing the held 
of urban land. Managing editor is 
Mary E. Amend, whose headquarters 
are at Sterling Hall, University of Wis 
consin, Madison 6, Wisconsin. 


EDITH ELMER WOOD LIBRARY 
DONATED TO TWO SCHOOLS 

The housing library of Edith Elmer 
Wood has been donated jointly to the 
New School for Social Research and 
the Avery Library of Columbia Uni 
versity. The gifts were presented late 
last year by Mrs. Wood's two sons, 
Dr. Horace E. Wood IT and Dr. Albert 
E. Wood. 

On January 6 the New School held 
a reception honoring Mrs. Wood's 
memory and celebrating the establish 
ment of the Edith Elmer Wood Col 
lection in its library. The School's 
share of the library consists of about 
1000 items, including books and jour 
nals on public housing and a quantity 
of pamphlet material. Speakers at the 
reception included New School Presi- 
dent Dr. Bryn J. Hovde, Charles 
Abrams, Mrs. Mary K. Simkhovitch, 
and Nathan Straus. 
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Cost Cuts Aim of New 
Building Methods 


LOW HOUSING COSTS, HIGH QUALITY 
—AIMS OF 11 RESEARCH PROGRAMS 

In a twofold effort to reduce housing 
costs and raise housing quality, various 
branches of the construction industry 
are currently engaged in 11 research 
programs. The programs were outlined 
last month by Producers’ Council 
President David S. Miller, who pointed 
out that although some of these actiy 
ities offer hope of early results, others 
are of a long-range character. 

In addition to work on modular co 
ordination and the industry engineered 
housing program, both of which a 
tivities are summarized below, the 
research programs were listed as fol 
lows: 

Development of recommendations 
to help government statistical agencies 
provide the construction industry with 
more adequate and accurate facts about 
building trends and needs. 

Development of plans for stabiliz 
ing the construction industry on a year 
round basis. 

Research program at University of 
Illinois on methods of saving construc 
tion time. 

Expansion in use of on-site labor 
saving equipment and methods. 

—Program by the Building Industry 
Research Advisory Board to devise new 
economies in the production, use, and 
assembly of materials. 

Modernization of building codes. 

Expansion of building trades ap 
prentice training programs. 

Improvements in apprentice pro 
grams to reduce training period. 

Training courses for employees of 
materials dealers. 


MODULE USED FOR MASONRY ITEMS; 
OTHER STUDIES UNDER WAY 

The principle of standardizing build 
ing materials in sizes geared to the 
4-inch module has been adopted by 
nearly 2000 producers of masonry 
products and studies are currently un 
der way to extend the same principle 
to other building items. 

Research on the modular coordina 
tion program was begun by the Amer 
ican Standards Association in 1939 with 
the formation of a special ASA com 
mittee jointly sponsored by the Amer 
ican Institute of Architects and the 
Producers’ Council (ASA Section Com 
mittee A62 on Coordination of Dimen 
sions of Building Materials and Equip 
ment). The Modular Service Associa 
tion of Boston, which last year received 
a $65,900 grant from the United States 
Department of Commerce for its re 


search work, provides secretarial and 
technical services to the committee (see 
March 1947 JournaL, page 73). 
Over the past three years the A62 
committee has published four sets of 
standards on modular coordination— 
the first with general application and 
the succeeding ones referring to specific 
products. These standards are available 
trom ASA, 70 East 45th Street, New 
York City 17 
American Standard Basis tor the 
Coordination ot Building Materials and 
Equipment (A62.1—1945), 35. cents. 
American Standard Basis tor the 
(A62.2 


, as tollow $: 


Coordination of 


1945), 35 cents. 


Masonry 


American Standard Sizes of Clay 
and Concrete Modular Masonry Units 
( A62.3—1946), 50 cents. 

American Standard Sizes of Clay 
Flue Linings (A62.4—1947), 35 cents. 

\dditional standards are now in 
preparation by 17 subcommittees of 
A62, covering a wide range of sub 
kitchen equipment, 
glass blocks, structural steel, relation 
between heights ot floors and room 
heights, and building layout. 


jects, including 


Use of the module principle has been 
given practical application in the con 
struction of new buildings at the Uni 
versity of California and Bellevue Hos 
pital in New York City and in the 
planning of Veterans Administration 
hospitals and army installations. Log 
ical extension of the principle is the 
industry engineered house, described 
below. A recent issue of the Journal 
of the American Institute points out 
that the use of modular standards will 
become more widespread if architects 
have the “vision” and 


specify them. 


“courage to 


INDUSTRY ENGINEERED HOUSE USES 
MODULE PRINCIPLE TO CUT COSTS 
Applying the principle of modular 
construction to house design, the In 
dustry Engineered Housing Program 
after two years of study has demon 
strated how real savings can_ be 
achieved in building costs. The Pro 
gram is jointly sponsored by the Na 
tional Retail Lumber Dealers Associa 
tion and the Producers’ Council. 
Basis of the engineered house is a 
4-inch grid around which the entire 
building structure and all its compo 
nent parts are designed. By standard- 
izing such items as windows, doors, 
sills, and masonry products in relation 
to the 4-inch module, sponsors believe 
that building costs can be cut in two 
important ways: (1) in saving time and 
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materials at the construction site and 
(2) in producing and distributing ma 
terials on a mass basis. 

Theory behind the program is that 
if the house design is geared to sizes 
of materials, then all materials should 
ft together without any on-site meas 
uring and cutting. Also, with greater 
standardization of materials, producers 
will be able to take advantage of mass 
production economies and distributors 
will be able to afford to keep all items 
in stock for immediate delivery. Re 
sults of the program are expected to 
be of most benefit to small builders. 

Sponsors of the program emphasize 
that the idea is not to develop new 
house designs—but to show how the 
modular principle can be adapted to 
any design. In order to illustrate this 
approach, however, they had to select 
specific house plans as working units. 
They chose a basic unit, a 16-foot by 
24-foot floor plan, and, using it alone 
and in combination, have developed 
five major house types for demonstra 
tion purposes. A few ot these demon 
stration houses may be constructed by 
members of the National Retail Lum 
ber Dealers Association and the Na 
tional Association of Home Builders. 


LUSTRON HAS CAPITAL AND LABOR; 
AIMS AT 30,000 PREFABS A YEAR 

$y this June the Lustron Corpora 
uon expects to be producing its por 
celain enamel pretabs at the rate ot 
30,000 per year. Lustron President Carl 
G. Strandlund made this prediction 
early in November when the Corpora 
tion announced completion of its finan 
cing and labor negotiations. The 
houses will be produced on an auto 
mobile assembly line basis at the former 
Curtiss-Wright plant in 
Ohio. 

Total capitalization ot the Corpora 
$16,340,000, representing a 
$15,500.000 loan trom the Reconstruc 
tion Finance Corporation plus $840, 
006 raised through sale of common 


stock. 


Lustron’s 


Columbus, 


tion 1s 


contract with 
three AF of L building trades unions 
for both factory and on-site construc 
tion labor was hailed by AF of L 
leaders as the answer to the charge 


two-year 


that labor is generally opposed to pre 
fabricated housing. Applying to the 
plumbers, and_ electrical 
workers unions, the contract includes 
specific machinery for avoiding jurisdic 
tional disputes. It limits the number 
of crafts to the three listed and carries 
the pledge of the international officers 
to enforce the contract in the event of 
anv local problems. 


carpenters, 


The five-room Lustron House is ex 
pected to sell for $7000, without land. 
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Racial Relations 


SUPREME COURT RULING ON RACIAL 
COVENANTS DELAYED UNTIL SPRING 
Although the four cases on restric 
live covenants were argued before the 
United States Supreme Court late’ in 
January, no decision is expected until 
some time this spring (see December 
1947 JouRNAL, page 347). As soon as 
the hearings began, Justices Jackson, 
Reed, and Rutledge withdrew trom the 
cases—leaving the tinal decision up to 
the remaining six justices and creating 
the possibility ot either (1) a tie vote, 
which would have the effect of keep 
ing the covenants in force, or (2) a 
+ to 2 decision, which might later be 
challenged as not representing a ma 
jority of the court. In view of the 
court’s unanimous rulings on other 
civil liberties cases, however, some ob 
servers feel that this type of speculation 

is groundless. 

attack on 
covenants on behalf of the federal Yor 
ernment, Solicitor General Philip B 
Perlman made the point that if a prop 


Leading the restrictive 


erty owner refuses to sell or rent to a 


particular family racial 


prejudice, that is his own affair and 


because ol 


the courts can not force him not to 
discriminate. On the other hand, where 
the owner is willing to sell or rent and 
the court says he may not—as_ the 
District ot 
Michigan, and Missouri have ruled 


courts ot the Columbia, 
then the state itself is acting in a dis 
criminatory manner in violation ot the 
fourteenth amendment. Mr. Perlman 
backed up his argument with a discus 
sion of the bad social and economi 
eflects of restrictive covenants, point 
ing out that enforcement of them was 
actually hampering the federal govern 
ment in its efforts to improve public 
health, housing, and home finance. 

In defense of restrictive covenants. 
attorneys for property owners denied 
that court decisions are the type of 
prohibited by the four 
teenth amendment. 


State action 
Further, they ob 
jected to the raising of social and eco 
nomic issues. 


SEATTLE NON-DISCRIMINATION 
POLICY PRAISED IN MAGAZINE 

How families of all races live amic 
ably together in developments of the 
Housing Authority of the City of 
Seattle is described in the February is 
sue of the Ladies’ Home _ Journal. 
Titled “Color Harmony in Seattle,” the 
article was written by a professor of 
neuropsychiatry at Duke University, Dr 
Leslie B. Hohman, who obviously got 
considerable personal gratification out 
of what the survey showed. 


News Reported 


“Most of the families | interviewed, 
Dr. Hohman writes, “did not talk 
about their Negro or 
white, but discussed whether they were 


neighbors as 


good or bad neighbors.” 

\uthor 
works 
in practice, Dr. Hohman interviewed 
not only residents of Authority devel 


also neighbors in the 


To find out how the Seattle 
ity’s non-discrimination —pdlicy 


opments, but 
surrounding community, taxi drivers, 
Authority 
othcials. The success of the policy, the 


local school officials, and 


doctor finds, is based on the good sense 
ot the 


ously or unconsciously 


residents, who, either consci 
follow certain 
rules of behavior, such as: 


Judge your neighbors by their 
deeds, not by their color—and judge 


them after you know them, not before 
Do not resent any American citi 
zen’s opportunity to move into decent 
housing. 
Teach young children as children 
needing teaching and you lorget their 
color, 


Only 


Hohman heard came from taxi drivers. 


unfavorable comments Dr 
Even here, however, one of the drivers 
who complained about Negro passen 
gers said: “Now don’t misunderstand 
me. I’m not talking about the Negroes 
Why, 
I lived next door to a Negro tamily for 


who have always lived in Seattle 
five years and you couldn't have found 
better neighbors.” 


NO RACE RESTRICTIONS IN NEW 
CHICAGO PROPERTY AGREEMENT 

Sound maintenance standards—rather 
than racial restrictions—are the bases 
of a new type of neighborhood cove 
nant announced in Chicago on January 
23. First of its kind in the city—and 
possibly the first anywhere in the coun 
try—the new community conservation 
agreement is now being circulated in 
a nine square-block area of mixed 
racial occupancy on Chicago's south 


Oakland 


Some 1800 families are affected. 


side the Kenwood area 

Running until 1968, the agreement 
pledges its subscribers to (1) maintain 
their properties in accordance with cer 
tain minimum standards of health and 
safety; (2) limit per-room occupancy 
to prevent overcrowding; and (3) 
make no conversions except into self 
contained units contain ng 
kitchens and _ baths. 


private 
This final pro 
vision is designed to prevent further 
expansion of the “kitchenette” abuse 

whereby a single dwelling unit is con 
verted into a number of so-called kitch 
enette apartments by the device of in 
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A NEW PUBLICATION 
on race restrictive covenants by 
Herman H. Long and Charles S. Johnson 


PEOPLE VS. PROPERTY? 


is reviewed on page 49 by 
William E. Hill, 








stalling a hot plate in every available 
room and then renting each “con 
verted” room to an entire family, with 


all of the families sharing a common 


bath. 


More than a year of study by city 
ofhcials and representatives Of CIVvic 
groups and local property owners went 
into preparation of the Oakland-Ken 
wood agreement. Original request 
came trom the property owners asso 
ciation itself, which had long been 
identified with enforcement of race 
Faced with a 


restrictive covenant law 


restrictive covenants. 
number of 
suits, the association was also concerned 
with gradual deterioration of the area 
and mounting racial tensions and, fur 
ther, it could observe no relationship be 
tween race of occupants and conditions 
of property maintenance. Following 
the association’s request, the Mayor's 
Commission on Human Relations last 
year sponsored a series of meetings on 
the question, bringing together white 
and Negro property owners and repre 
sentatives of the Metropolitan Housing 
Council of Chicago, Chicago Urban 
League, and the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored Peo 
ple. The principle of community con 
servation through proper occupancy 
standards is based on an idea first ad 
vanced by Dr. Robert C. Weaver ot 
the American Council on Race Rela 


tions. 


This type of agreement can be used 
in any community, the Executive Di 
rector of the Mayor's Commission, 
Thomas H. Wright, said last month. 
As it is successtully applied in the Oak 
land-Kenwood area, he added, the 
residents of the neighborhood will 


prove “that property values depend 
upon property maintenance and correct 
use and not upon the racial origin of 
the occupants. It is the sort of com 
munity agreement . . . that removes 
the social conflict created by property 
covenants which are based on exclusion 


of certain racial or religious groups.” 
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NEGRO HOUSING NEED GREATEST, 
NAREB SURVEY FINDS 


Housing tor Negro tamilies is gen 
erally admitted to be the housing most 
in need of improvement, according t 
findings of the 47th semi-annual survey 
ot the real estate market by the Na 
tional Estate 


Boards. The survey covered 372 cities 


\ssociation ot Real 


throughout the country. 

Only 69 per cent of the cities report 
ing a Negro housing problem, however, 
say that financing is available tor new 
housing tor Negro veterans. Thirty per 
cent of the cities that have a Negro 
housing problem said that new resi 
dential areas tor Negro tamilies are 
being developed by private builders in 
their communities, 


HHFA SURVEY SHOWS UNTAPPED 
HOUSING MARKET FOR NEGRO VETS 


The large and relatively untapped 
housing market 
veterans is surveyed in a study released 
by the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency last month under the title 
Housing of Negro Veterans (see listing 


among Negro war 


page 31). Only new construction or 
conversion can meet this heavy demand, 
the report concludes, since habitable 
vacancies for Negro families in the 
32 areas studied range trom a low of 
“practically no vacancies” in Washing 
ton, D. C., to a high of 0.5 per cent in 
Fort Worth, Texas. 


Although the housing plans of Negro 
veterans show realistic awareness of 
what rents and sales prices they can 
afford in terms of their current incomes, 
the report points out that what they 
can afford is far below the average 
$7500 selling price and $59 monthly 
rental of new housing in 1946. In the 
eight northern areas surveyed, Negro 
veterans can aftord to buy a house for 
$5400 or rent one for $39 per month 
In the 24 southern areas, the corre 
sponding figures are $3600 and $31 per 
month. Basic problem, therefore—tor a 
substantial number of white veterans, 
the report goes on to say, as W ell as for 


most Negro veterans—Is reducing costs 





URBAN REDEVELOPMENT— 


(Continued from page 35) 


woman, and 


sure that every man, 
child in the community knows what is 
happening to city and suburbs, why 11 
is happening, and what will have to 
be done to correct the faults of the 
past and to make sure that they won't 
That, of 


; 
course, will be only the beginning. But 


be repeated in the future. 


| tor one have taith enough in_ the 
democratic process to feel sure that 
once the people really understand the 
issues, they will reach sound conclu 
sions and then we can begin to think 


1] 
it 


of great plans that will lead to action 


The real drive for accomplishment 
will come trom the real leaders of the 
community, whether they are those 
now recognized as such, or those who 
will rise to the challenge when they 
become aware ot the crisis of the cities 
and towns. Trained protessionals will 
be valuable, indeed indispensable but 
fundamentally the job is up to the 
people and the leaders who can lead 
them. 


Community 


planning In America 


must be a democratic process. The 
people of the community, though they 
need not go into the technical details 
of planning, must understand its essen 
tials. They must know what they want 
done and have some idea of how to 
yet it done. They need, to be sure, the 
help of trained technicians but such 
help must take the torm of collabora 
tion that works both ways. The people 
must learn from the technicians but 
the technicians must also learn from 
the people and take instructions trom 
them. 


so that the potentials of this market 
can be reached, 

In proportion, more Negro veterans 
than white veterans want to move even 
under current market conditions. In 
the eight northern areas, 30 per cent 
of the Negro veterans—but only 18 pet 


cent of all veterans—want to rent, buy, 


or build. In the 24 southern areas, 23 
per cent of the Negro veterans—but 
only 16 per cent of all veterans—want 
to enter the housing market. 

The report is based on studies con 
ducted by the Bureau of Labor Statis 
tics and the Census Bureau from July 
1946 through March 1947 at the re 
quest ol HHFA’s predecessor, the Na 
tional Housing Agency. It covers both 
housing plans and present living ar 
rangements ol Negro veterans in 27 


charts and explanatory text. 
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Three Slum Measurement 
Techniques Evaluated 





Committee on the Hygiene of Housing 


—Cincinnati—Cleveland 





COMMITTEE ON THE HYGIENE OF HOUSING: MEASURING HOUSING QUALITY 


An Appraisal Method for Measuring 
the Quality of Housing: Part I, Nature 
and Uses of the Method (published in 
1945); Part II, Appraisal of Dwelling 
Conditions, 3 volumes (published in 
1946); Part III, Appraisal of Neighbor- 
hood Environment, forthcoming. $1 
for Part I; $5 for Part Il. Committee 
on the Hygiene of Housing, American 
Public Health Association, 321 Con- 
gress Avenue, New Haven 11, Connec- 
ticut. 


The American Public Health Asso 
ciation through its Committee on the 
Hygiene of Housing has given us a 
method of great value and promise for 
measuring the healthfulness of dwell 
ing conditions. Thanks to the Com 
mittee’s efforts over the past seven 
years, we now have a highly standard 
ized and reliable device, with many 
advantages. We also have far more 
incisive and operational definitions ot 
slum and substandard housing than we 
have had heretotore. It is a far cry 
from Webster's definition of a slum as 

. a thickly populated street or alley 
marked by squalor or wretched living 
conditions” to the Committee's con 
cepts, hinged as they are to an impres 
sive scientific technique. 

The technique is clearly superior, in 
certain respects, to the Real Property 
Inventory, to the 1940 Census of Hous 
ing, and to subsequent sample studies 


of the Census Bureau. It is superior 
in its coverage of discriminating quali 
tative items, in the refinement of such 
categories as “crowding” and “struc 
tural defects,” and in measurement ot 
the cumulative effect of otherwise dis 
creet items. In its adaptability to small 
areas, and to local problems of planning 
and housing, it is also superior. The 
appraisal method should not be com 
pared, however, with housing market 
analysis, because the frames of refer 
ence and objectives are so different, 
even though they tend to supplement 
one another. 
Weaknesses 

Without minimizing the very real 
contribution of the APHA and its Com- 
mittee, certain weaknesses and limita 
tions of the method should be noted. 


*Comments read before a joint meeting of 
the American Statistical Association and the 
American Sociological Society on a_ paper 
presented to the meeting by Allan A. Twichell 
on “An Appraisal Method for Measuring the 
Qualitv of Housing.”” New York, December 
30, 1947. 
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A 


extent these weak 
nesses appear inevitable in the present 


state of our knowledge, or better, ig 


lo a very large 


norance of housing and human_ be 
havior. To note weaknesses, however. 
is to point up problems tor future 
research and caution those who would 
claim too much tor the appraisal 
method as it stands 

Che validity of the method rests in 
the final analysis on a postulate that 
lacks conclusive scientific corrobora 
tion. We reter to the postulate that 
physical dwelling conditions constitute 
a primary health factor, health being 
broadly conceived. Or as the Commit 
tee’s Technical Secretary, Allan A 
Twichell, puts it: 

“The basic factors which make hous 
ing adequate or inadequate for human 
living are widely recognized as ele 
ments of healthtulness, health being 
broadly interpreted to include physi 


cal safety and emotional well-being.” 


Recognized by Whom? 

We ask: widely recognized by whom 
and on what grounds—faith or science? 
The recognition, it would seem, is con 
fined largely to health and housing 
specialists. And it seems at least as 
much an article of faith as a theorem 
of science in its basis, particularly in 
matters of “emotional well-beine” and 
mental health, which, incidentally, the 
method fails to confront in any posi 
tive fashion. 

Nevertheless, the method is justified. 
if for no other reason than as a tool 
that may lend itself to fundamental 
theoretical research in precisely the 
problems of housing and human be 
havior. Of course, as a survey technique 
for practical purposes, it may be justi 
fed on other grounds and no doubt is. 
Yet, in so far as the scientific founda 
tion is weak. the recognition com 
manded by the method, and corre 
spondingly its practical contributions, 
will be weak. 


What Is Appraised? 

It is not clear precisely what the 
method appraises or is intended to ap 
praise. Mr. Twichell says the method 
is designed to be a valid and broadly 


useful me surement ol housing ace 


quacy trom a progressive health 
viewpoint, health being interpreted to 
include physical satety and emotiona 
well-being, the essential elements of 
housing adequacy. He also says: “The 
technique reports and evaluates hous 
ing deficiencies which may adversely 
iflect health, safety or essential livabil 
ity Then we learn that each dwell 
ny deficiency is graded according i 
its seriousness as 7 a threat to 


health or safety or as an unpairment of 


comtort and general livability.” The 
terms “emotional well-being,” “essen 
tial livability.” “general livability.” and 


“comtort”™ tend to be used interchange 


ably, without precise definition, and 

without relation to the more inclusive 

category “health” or to one another 
A-B-C-D Adds to N? 

We are assured that the classifications 
ol housing conditions in particular 
locales correspond so closely to 
the manifest total character |sic!| ot 


the neighborhoods as to prove the es 


sential validity of the scale... |and 
that| . . . the scale measured breaks in 
quality from block to block or even 
within blocks ... and... was heartily 


endorsed by officials with intimate 
knowledge of these areas.” What kind 
Is this not 


another case ol saying a b-« d add up 


of validity does this prove ? 


to n, and then claiming validity when 
n is found made up of a-b-c-d? These 
and similar questions have no doubt 
been met and answered by the Commit 
tee and its staff. Their reasoning 
should be made available to the rest 
of us. 

As for the factors utilized, neither 
Twichell’s paper nor the Committee's 
publications tell just how these partic 
ular factors came to be selected or 
why certain indices were developed in 
stead of others. So, too, with the rating 
system and the assignment of penalty 
points to conditions that fail to meet 
housing standards. Thirty basic prin 
ciples of healthful housing were de 
veloped by Dr. C.-E. A. Winslow and 
the schedules for both the dwelling 
and environment surveys supply indices 
or some degree of direct appraisal for 
27 of the 30. But how were these prin 
ciples derived? And on what did the 
scale consultants base their “judgments” 
of penalty scores? Surely the collective 
guess is apt to be better than the in 
dividual’s guess but not even the soci 
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ologist preters the group process to 
definite scientific knowledge in such 
matters. So, 
what extent there was scientific basis 
and to what extent it was a matter ot 


aga.n, one wonders to 


following customary thought, of incor 
porating and refining “the usual sur 
vey items.” 


Is Too Much Claimed? 

Examination of the three dwelling 
condition schedules (structure, dwell 
ing unit, rooming unit) suggests that 
the proponents and users of the meth 
od may claim too much for their “pro 
gressive” health viewpoint and tor the 
method. Only physical conditions are 
appraised, except for meagre occupancy 
data. Until we know much more about 
the societal and psychological mechan 
isms by which housing and environ 
ment as physical entities affect indi 
vidual behavior, we can infer little 
about livability and emotional well 
being (even with these terms rigorous 
ly defined) from the facts of lighting, 
water supply, heating, sanitation, in 
festation, egress and room facilities, 
building deterioration, and the like. 
Nor do unusual rates of crime, delin 
quency, disease, and mortality asso 
ciated with slum = and _— substandard 
housing conditions mean causation, a 
principle stated almost ad nauseum. 
What is generally lacking in such 
analysis is, of course, the comprehen 
sion of sociological and psychological 
factors, the crucial transmission belts 


CINCINNATI: 


We Pay With Our Lives. Apathy, 
Ignorance, and Poverty—and What 
They Cost Us. A story of life and death 
in Cincinnati, as revealed by the mor- 
tality studies of Floyd P. Allen, M.D. 
October 1947. Free on request to The 
Public Health Federation, 312 West 
Ninth Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 


The Public Health Federation oi 
Cincinnati has issued a brief summary 
of certain intensive analyses of mor 
tality in relation to economic and social 
conditions in the city. Essentially the 
study defines the “Basin’”—major slum 
area—in terms of housing, economic, 
and racial factors and then contrasts 
in a vivid way death rates for specific 
causes in the “Basin” with those in 
the rest of the city. This “story of life 
and death” in Cincinnati is one that 
could be told of any large city and, 
therefore, is one of definite meaning to 
each one of us. The tale is not new— 
in fact, it has been told of many cities, 
though never more graphically than in 
this report—but these facts must be 
brought home to the people in each 
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linking physical conditions and human 
behavior. We are only beginning to 
fll in these parts of the picture. 
Flexibility 

The flexibility of the method in 
adjusting to local and regional condi 
tions and to urban-rural differences 1s 
commendable. Twichell’s 
observation of the different bases of 
overcrowding as 


Moreover, 


between Mexicans 
and Negroes in Los Angeles is indeed 
astute. Nevertheless, the appraisal 
method leaves something to be desired 
in regard to categories facilitating spe 
cifically sociological analysis. Of course, 
the method is not intended to serve this 
type of analysis primarily. (This may 
be even more the case with the dwell 
ing condition survey than with the 
forthcoming environment. survey.) 
Nevertheless, Twichell states that one 
of the method's objectives is the study 
of the conditions that “run w th popu 
lation groupings.” However, the sched 
ules will permit only the crudest type 
of analysis of this order. Household 
composition and income data will no 
doubt be supplemented by Census and 
other data occasionally but it would 
seem that race, nationality, and occu 
pation should have been included even 
at the expense of certain physical items. 
Such data seem crucial in describing 
relations between households and the 
dwellings they occupy. 

Finally, one 


hopes this appraisal 


method with its emphasis on the physi 


“WE PAY WITH OUR 


An evaluation by 
ROLLO H. BRITTEN 


Chief, Statistical Division 
American Academy of Pediatrics 


city, everywhere, to awaken them from 
their apathy 


toward the continuing 
widespread 


existence of slums and 
blighted areas. 

There is no attempt in the report to 
single out the effect of poor housing 
per se on health. In fact, the report 
states that “low income and a_ poor 
living environment are so closely asso 
ciated and interrelated that they might 
be considered as two parts of a single 
factor.” It is this scientific appraisal 
and the care with which necessary ad- 
justments (such as those for age and for 
residence) have been made that lend 
particular credence to the story. Data 
were not available to show the extent 
to which disease had lowered the in 
come of certain families and thus per- 
haps brought them into the Basin to 





cal house and apparently on the physi 
cal environment as well, will never be 
used in planning housing and redevel 
opment programs without a dependable 
survey of societal conditions in tne 
areas under Physical 


slums and what may be loosely termed 


consideration. 


“societal slums” are not everywhere co 
existent or coextensive. Indeed, certain 
physically substandard and econom 
ically depressed areas house commu 
nities and tamilies whose social partici 
pation and group organization are such 
that the advantages of re-housing trom 
a health standpoint are questionable. 
If health is really viewed progressively 
and broadly, applying standards of per 
sonality emotional well 
being, social acceptability, and the like, 
these very standards will often dictate 


integration, 


extreme caution in razing an undesir 
able physical environment lest a desir 
able and irreplaceable societal environ 
ment also be destroyed. By the same 
token, one will also find housing and 
housing areas that are superior by phys 
ical standards but distinctly inferior by 
societal standards. Some of our so-called 
best neighborhoods belong in this latter 
category. In any event, sociograms and 
“G-scores,”” the social breakdown study, 
intimate observation, and interviewing 
become tools of just as great importance 
in the kit of the housing researcher 
as the economic market analysis, map 
ping in ecological and dynamic per 
spective and, of course, the APHA’s 
appraisal method. 


LIVES” 


increase its mortality toll. Much is to 
be learned before the precise relations 
between economic status and mortality 
are known but such studies on these 
form important milestones. 

The report is more than a statistical 
analysis. It sets certain health goals of 
tomorrow in terms of “rendering the 
chances for health and life more nearly 
equal between low and high income 
groups” and deals with such aspects 
as monetary implications, schooling, 
medical care, and control of communi 
cable diseases from an environmental 
standpoint. 

The housing enthusiast will not find 
in this study the long-awaited, breath 
taking statistical proof that poor hous 
ing by itself causes sickness and death 
but he will find a well thought out 
statement of the interlocking factors in 
the environment that are involved, a 
well-reasoned stressing of the impor 
tance of housing as one of these factors, 
and a mass of factual evidence on the 
association between poor housing and 
health. 


(Continued on page 41) 
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CLEVELAND: 
“DOES GOOD HOUSING PAY?” 


An evaluation by 
WAYNE McMILLEN 
Vice-Chairman 
Chicago Housing Authority: 
Social Service Administra 

University of Chicage 


Protessor 


tian 


Does Good Housing Pay?, by War- 
ren P. Phelan. A thesis submitted in 
partial fulfillment of the requirements 
for the M.A. degree, School of Applied 
Social Sciences, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity. July 1947. 9 pp., mimeo. Free 
on request to Cleveland Metropolitan 
Housing Authority, Housing Center, 
West Mall Drive, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


This study was made by a mature 
student, a former ofhcer in the United 
States Navy, whose prewar experience 
included important assignments in the 
administration of the public 
services. He set out to determine 
whether a municipality gains, in actual 
dollars and cents, and in other ways, 
by replacing slum housing with mod 
ern, standard dwellings. 


social 


His method 
was to compare costs of certain public 
services in two census tracts in Cleve 
land. One tract contained 68 net acres 
and 1486 slum dwellings, housing 5441 
people; the other, covered mainly by 
the Carver Park modern public housing 
development, included 48 net acres and 
1486 houses, sheltering 5197 people. 

Many studies of this type have been 
made in this country and in Europe. 
Always there is a high degree of uni 
formity in the findings. Slum dwell 
ings do not pay—that is, they do not 
pay the municipality, either in money 
or in the development of sound civic 
participation; often they do pay the 
owners of the substandard houses very 
handsome returns. 

Effects on Families 

This study attempted to determine 
the effect of improved housing on the 
families through use of a “Social Status 
Scale” and a “Social Participation 
Scale.” In both tests the rehoused tam 
ilies led by a wide margin. The “Social 
Status Scale” gave the slum dwellers 
only about half the score the inhabi 
tants of the housing project attained. 
Memberships in various social, civic, 
and religious groups were 96 per 100 
families in Carver Park and only 31 
per 100 families in the near-by slum 
area. Of course, one factor must have 
influenced these results to a consider 
able extent—namely, the specialized 
services provided by the local housing 
authority. Like most local authorities, 
Cleveland undoubtedly has some qual- 

(Continued column 3, page 54) 
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South Africa Conducts 
Government Housing Program 
M, J. MITCHELL 


- 
iown 
Direct 

ia, Un 


Pretoria 


\tter World War I, a small agency 
known as the Central Housing Board 


Was set up under the Ministry of 
Health to issue loans for housing 
schemes,* both subsidized and eco 
nomi these loans to go to municipal 
bodies in the tour provinces ol the 
Union of South Africa. It was a part 


ot the Board’s function to provide 
simple house plans and to offer tech 
nical the 


villages were 


advice to small towns and 
that without trained 
technical staff. In the early stages, the 
Board functioned well but, with the 
passing years, the volume of its work 
increased to such an extent that it was 
unable to cope with the job. 

Then, during World War II, the 
housing problem reached such a state, 
through lack of materials, etc., that the 
government the Emergency 
Powers (Housing) Act in 1945, setting 
up a new body to take over the former 
Central Housing Board: the National 
Housing and Planning Commission, 
which is primarily a_ policy-making 
body, consisting of 11 members repre 
sentative of different parts of the coun 
try. 


passed 


All members are chosen on the 
basis of their knowledge of the housing 
problem. Representatives of the Insti 
tute of Architects, of the master build 
ers, trade unions, etc., are on this Com 


mission, which has a life of three vears 


The Directorate of Housing 

The deputy chairman of the Com 
mission is the Director of Housing and 
he, in turn, has his staff, making up the 
Directorate of Housing, which is a sec 
tion of the Union Department of 
Health. Headquarters for the Direc 
torate is Pretoria, where the technical 
staff is concentrated, This staff includes 
an engineer as chief technical assistant, 


a civil engineer, a town planning officer, 


a chief architect, and a chief technical 
liaison officer, together with the neces 
sary office staff. 

As the country is too large to make 
it possible to administer this housing 
program entirely from Pretoria, there 
are regional officers, each with a num 
ber of inspectors-of-works the 
necessary administrative staff. 

The National Housing and Planning 
Commission does not cover the prov 
ince of Natal, which has its own Board, 


and 


*“Schemes” as used in_ this 
sumed to refer to housing projec 
ments 


paper 1s as 
ts or develop 


Planni 
rate 


na OF er 
t Housing 
Atr } 


fC +1, 


the Natal Housing Board, in Durban. 

Under regulations published in terms 
of the Emergency Powers (Housing) 
Act ot 


power to: 


1945, the Commission has the 


1—Prepare schemes and, with th 
approval of the Minister for Health 
and Housing, carry them out. 

2— Subject to certain provisions otf 
the Act and the Regulations, out of the 
fund established by it under the Hous 
ing Act, advance 


company or other 


moneys (a) to any 
body for the 


struction of dwellings or for the carry 


con 


ing out of any scheme, or (b) to an in 
dividual for the construction of a dwell 
ing for his own occupation. 

All races are provided for under this 
program but particular attention is paid 
to the lower-income groups and to the 
needs of ex-servicemen. 

Terms of Loans 

Local governing bodies and housing 
utility companies may obtain loans tor 
the carrying out of housing schemes 
at 344 per cent interest over a period 
ot 40 years tor economic schemes or % 
ot | per cent interest over 40 years in 
the case of sub-economic or subsidized 
In the latter case, the Union 
government and the local 
the losses in the ratio of 3 to 1. 

Site layout plans, plans for the pro 


SC hemes. 


body share 


posed houses, details, spec ihcations, etc., 
are forwarded to the head office, where 
they are checked, costs verified, and 
the plans examined in detail by the 
technical staff. The then 
submitted, together with any altera 


scheme is 
tions or amendments made necessary 
in the course of this examination, to 
the National Housing and Planning 
Commission, which meets once a 
month, for approval of the loan. 
Many municipalities, especially the 
smaller ones, lack the necessary tech 


nical staff to carry out layouts or the 


preparation of plans of houses. The 
Directorate staff will carry out this 
work free of charge. 

Ex - volunteers (ex - servicemen) are 


given special facilities to have their 
houses built. The 
grants loans of up to 90 per cent of the 
total costs of land and building, the 
maximum amount loaned being £ 2400. 
Repayments are spread over a period 
not exceeding 30 years and the rate of 
interest is 31 per cent. 

(Continued column \, page 52) 
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Authority Commissioners Educate Public, Get Educated 


COMMISSIONERS PLAY LEAD ROLE 
IN TEXAS STATEWIDE MEETING 

“Conducting an experiment entirely 
new to the southwest, and probably to 
the entire nation,” the Texas Associa 
tion of Housing Officials reports that it 
held a two-day meeting last month in 
Galveston built entirely around the 
local approach to housing—a meeting 
that was planned to attract local hous 
ing authority commissioners and _ that 
met with the enthusiastic approval ot 
the commissioners. 

“For the first time,’ the report of 
the meeting relates, “the entire pro 
gram did not contain the name ot 
either a paid employee of a local hous 
ing authority” or of any federal agency 
employee. Further, the 
president, L. 


\ssociation’s 
Walter Henslee, reports, 
“all speakers were requested to present 
their views without discussion with 
local housing authority personnel and 
were requested to be extremely frank 
in the expression of their opinions.” 

The five commissioners of the Gal 
veston Authority were all key speakers 
at the meeting. In addition, Galveston 
municipal officials, business men, and 
members of the clergy as well as county 
officials, had places on the program. 

Personal invitations trom the chair 
man of the Galveston Authority as well 
as from the mayor of the city to the 
individual commissioners oi every 
housing authority in Texas was one ot 
the devices used to produce widespread 
interest in the meeting among commis 
sioners. Following the meeting, the 
commissioners who had _ attended 
unanimously voted that such meetings 
should be held in the various cities in 
the state at least twice a year and 
TAHO president Henslee agreed to 
name a committee to designate time 
and place for the next such meeting. 

H. W. Darst, Chairman of the Gal 
veston Authority, was the first commis 
sioner on the program. A member of 
the investment banking firm of Louis 
Pauls and Company, Chairman Darst 
spoke on the financial operations of 
local housing authorities and then went 
on to say that federal housing agencies 
should seek the more active interest of 
housing commissioners throughout the 
country. Mr. Darst pointed out that 
the Public Housing Administration is 
losing a splendid opportunity to harness 
the abilities of commissioners in many 
walks of life. 

Commissioner B. A. Gritta, who is 
President of the Galveston Labor Coun 
cil, reviewed maintenance problems in 
public housing and urged that all au 
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thorities should immediately organize 
their labor, purchasing, and mainte 
nance programs in the interest of de 
veloping the highest possible degree ol 
proper maintenance at the lowest pos 
sible cost. 

Public relations was the subject as 
David C. 
Leavell, who is Editor of the Galveston 
Vews and the Galveston Tribune. He 
emphasized that it was the duty ot 
every 


signed to Commissioner 


local authority employee—both 
during and atter working hours—to 
act as a leader in public relations, by 
seeing to it that his appearance is neat, 
his manner is courteous, and his ap 
proach to the job is intelligent. Dele 
gates at this session suggested that Mr. 
Leavell’s paper should be mimeo 
graphed and distributed to every local 
authority in the region as a manual for 
employee guidance. 

In his statement on recreation and 
project services, Commissioner Wesley 
D. Sonderup made the point that rec 
reation needs of the mind, as well as 
those of the body, should be given con 
sideration in any local program. Mr. 
Sonderup is Galveston manager of the 
Otis Elevator Company and a charter 
member of the City 
Park Board. 

Dr. Wil R. Johnson, author and min 
ister, was the final Galveston Authority 
commissioner on the program. 


Recreation and 


Com 
missioner Johnson's talk covered hous 
ing conditions in Australia and was 
based on his trip last year when he was 
a special guest of the Australian Min 
ister of Housing. There were many 
requests to have Dr. Johnson's state 
ment carried to regional or national 
meetings. 


COMMISSIONERS IN COLUMBIA RIVER 
AREA HOLD MONTHLY MEETINGS 

For the past two years commissioners 
of the housing authorities of Van 
couver, Washington, and of Portland 
and Clackamas County, Oregon, have 
been holding monthly dinner meetings 
as a means of getting together to talk 
over their mutual problems. Executive 
directors and attorneys of the three 
authorities usually attend these meet 
ings and sometimes managers and 
other key personnel are invited. Fre 
quently, officials from the regional of 
fices of federal agencies come in for 
off-the-record discussion. 

In addition to general exchange of 
experience, the commissioners use the 
meetings to discuss such questions as 
federal-local relations and the broad 
policies of local authority operation. 


Idea Xchange, 


which reported these 


meetings in its January 1948 issue, says 
“the informal and triendly atmospher« 
at the dinners seems to promote a teel 
ing ot good will and a desire to effect 
The authorities take 
turns in playing host on these occa 


real cooperation.” 
SIONS, 


CORPUS CHRIST! COMMISSIONERS 
KEPT POSTED ON HOUSING NEWS 
Monthly commissioners’ meetings at 
housing authority developments and 
publication of a monthly report are two 
of the methods used by the Corpus 
Christi Authority to keep its members 
in touch with what's new in housing 
especially the human side of housing. 
Mrs. Edna Garrett, the 
lk xecutive 


Authority's 
Director, reports that thé 
monthly luncheon meetings were in 
itiated when it was learned that none 
of the Corpus Christi commissioners 
had seen the inside of a public housing 
dwelling unit. 


Tenant participation 


programs—including lunches prepared 
ind attractively served by project resi 
dents—bring home to the members the 
human relationship values of public 
housing. 

The monthly bulletin, initiated in 
December of last year, and entitled 
“Things You Should Know,” helps to 
intorm the Authority members on both 
the operations of the Authority and 
the national housing picture. 
ample, the first two 


For ex 
carried 
items on such varied subjects as ques 


issues 


tions and answers on public housing 
policy, congressional housing hearings 
over the country, window shade _ re 
purchases, the Authority 
employees’ annual Christmas party (to 


placement 


which the commissioners were invited ), 
progress in removing ineligible tenants, 
and plans for termination of a trailer 
project. 

Mrs. Garrett writes that these efforts 
have “paid off” in bringing about “in 
terest and understanding of 
objectives” 


public 
among commis 
sioners of the Corpus Christi Authority. 


housing 


1948 Meeting 


NATIONAL PUBLIC 
HOUSING CONFERENCE 


May 3-4-5 


New York City 
Hotel New Yorker 
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BOARD OF GOVERNORS 

Meeting in Chicago on January 12 
nd 13, the Board of Governors adopt 
d a NAHO program for 1948 that 
alls tor an $80,000 budget and _ places 
renewed emphasis on the work of na 
tional committees eight new commit 
tees, as well as six continuing ones. 

New national committees authorized 
by the Board are the following: Hous 
ing Management; Housing Research; 
Rural Housing; Local Housing Au 
thority Commissioners Handbook; 
NAHO Organization and Dues Struc 
NAHO Annual Meeting 


Commercial Exhibits. In addition, two 


ture; and 


joint committees were authorized: one 
to work with the National Public Hous 
ing Conference to determine cooper 
ative relationships between the two 
organizations, and the second to work 
with the American Society of Planning 
Officials on the subject of urban re 
development. 

Older committees that will continue 
activities during 1948 are the Joint 
Committee on Housing and Health, 
Joint Committee on Housing and Wel 
fare, and Committees on PHA-LHA 
NAHO Proced 
ures, Retirement Plans for Local Au 
thority 
tions. 


Relations, Elections 


Employees, and Public Rela 


Some of the other action taken by 
the Board is as tollows: 

Election Procedures—The Board re 
ferred the entire question of election 
procedure to a new committee set up 
tor this purpose. The committee's spe 
cific job will be to make recommenda 
tions on constitutional changes, if any, 
determine how 
NAHO can avoid the wastetul process 
ot sending out ballots tor national elec 


that are needed to 


tions when only one slate is named and 
no additional nominations are made by 
petition. 

National Council for Community 
Improvement—The Board appointed 
an official NAHO delegate to the Na 
tional 


Council tor Community Im 


provement. The Council is a new or 
ganization with headquarters in Wash 
ington, set up for the purpose of en 
couraging citizen participation in_ all 
aspects of community improvement 
planning, housing, education, health 
services, etc. In general, it will assist 
state and local groups to organize for 
community improvement and, also, 
will stimulate research in the held. 
International Federation for Housing 


and Town Planning—The Board auth 
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. Gary, Indiana; William 


orized a $100 contribution to help the 
Federation resume its prewar activities 
as an international clearing house in 
the housing and planning helds (sec 
December JourNna, page 355). 

The next Board meeting will be held 


in Washington late in April 


PHA-LHA RELATIONS COMMITTEE 
By this time all local authority mem 

bers of NAHO have receive 

the minutes ot the first meeting of the 


1948 PHA-LHA Relations Committee, 


1 


which was held in Washington on Feb 


d a copy ol 


ruary 9 and 10. In general, the discus 
sions at the meeting centered around 
local housing authority finances, with 
special emphasis in PHA policy with 
respect to local authority budgets and 
reserve funds. 

Ervin W. Blum, Executive Director 
of the Housing Authority of the City 
ot Houston, is Chairman ot the Com 
mittee. Vice-Chairman ts Howard L. 
Holtzendortt of Los Angeles and other 
members are as follows: 

Regional Council — representatives 
New England—Edward Adams, Weth 
ersheld, Connecticut; Middle Atlantic 
Clarence C. Klein, Pittsburgh; North 
Central—Jack B. 


Kentucky; 


Bryan, Lexington, 
Joseph \. 
Fowler, Memphis; Southwest—R. Red 
Rock: Paci 
James D. Richardson, Val 
Northwest Floyd » 


Southeastern 


ding Stevenson, Littl 
Southwest 
leyo: Pacitic 
Ratchtord, Vancouver. 

Members at large: NAHO President 
Ray O. Edwards, Jacksonville: L. Wal 
ter Henslee, Galveston: John MacGath 
an, Schenectady; Kenneth A. Parmelee, 
\. Shanatelt, 
Seattle. 





“ne z eid a 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 

NAHO Pacihic 
Northwest help keep up with national 
and local 


members in_ the 


affairs through a special 


newsletter put out by the regional 
Committee on Information Service. 


| irst issue came Out on December 


and, since then, the letter has been 


going out to the entire regional mem 
bership every two weeks. The Com 
mittee’s Washington and local corre 
spondents generally cover three types 


of news: (1) the Washington scene, 


?) national NAH©. affairs, and (3 
housing news notes trom the Pacifi 
Northwest. For example, the Febru 
iry 6 issue was almost entirely devoted 


to NAHO President 


ment betore the Joint Committee on 


Kdwards state 
Housing on January 19. The January 
0 issue covered that part of President 
Truman’s budget messave that dealt 
with housing expenditures and thet 
vave brief accounts of Senate commit 
tec hearings on rent control, nationa 
NAHO committee appointments, and a 
meeting ot the Regional Council's ex 
newsletter 1s 


ecutive committee Lhe 


mimeographed, usually running tron 
three to tour pages long. 


Don Humble of Washing 


ton, is Chairman of the Committee. 


Renton 


Other members are Don Rapalee and 
both ot Seattle: Gladys 
Anaconda: | G. Humble, 
Harry Jaeger, Portland; 


Robert Cseorge, 
Ferguson, 
Bremerton: 


Bert Kilborn, Tacoma; and Fred 


Senechal, Vancouver. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 
PHA Region II Director Charles B 
Lawrence, Jr., together with the Region 


Atlantic 


othcials ol 


Il area directors in the Middl 
states, will meet with 
NAHO’'s Middle Atlant Regional 
Council in New York City on March 
12. The all-day 
session at the Hotel New Yorker and 
will include members of four regional 
, PHA-LHA rela 


tions, Management, and maintenance. 


meeting will be an 


committees: executive 


( hapter presidents in the region have 
also been invited. 

Part of the agenda tor the joint 
meeting will be devoted to the organ 
ization of new chapters in the region. 


Losh 


additional 


Regional President Bernard E. 


bough hopes that several 
chapters can be established “so that the 


N AHO can 


have more of an opportunity for ex 


general membership in 


pressing their ideas on operating and 
policy questions.” Active chapters arc 
essential not only tor housing person 
nel, he adds, but “in order to have a 
strong, enthusiastic, and informed yen 


eral public.’ 


NORTH CENTRAL 

One full day of the three-day North 
Central Regional Conterence—to meet 
in Chicago from April 19 to 2]—will 
be turned over to a discussion of plan 
ning, de velopment, and research. Un 
der this broad heading, the program 


will ‘ \ } t1o . irban 
Wil COVCT sucn questions a urban 
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NAHO’S 1948 ANNUAL MEETING 


OCTOBER 13-14-15-16 
OLYMPIC HOTEL 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


For the first time in the Association’s history, the 
annual conference is to be held on the Pacific Coast. 
The Pacific Northwest Regional Council of NAHO 
has extended the full membership a very cordial in 
vitation to Seattle and has gone “all out” in promis 
ing to make the Fifteenth Annual Meeting a really 


outstanding one. 


The Third Annual Exhibit of 
Building and Maintenance Products 
has been scheduled to run simultaneously with the 
meeting and invitations to exhibitors have already 
been mailed to the major producers of building and 


maintenance products and equipment. 


Just Off the Press... 
“A HOUSING PROGRAM—FOR NOW 
AND LATER” 


Just released by the National Public Housing Con 
ference 1s .4 Housing Program—for Now and Late 
a report drawn up by a joint committee of NPHC 
and NAHOQO, under the chairmanship of Catherine 
Bauer. The report calls for a positive national hous 
ing policy that will provide: 

enough homes for all kinds of people 
In good neighborhoods 
The report represents the result of months of study 
by the joint committee and was fully discussed by 
housing and city officials and by representatives of 
citizens organizations at NAHO’s 14th annual meet 
ing in New York last November. 

Copies of 4 Housing Program—for Now and Late) 
are being distributed to all local housing authorities 
and to all housing authority commissioners. Addi 
tional copies are available trom the National Public 
Housing Conterence, 1015 Fifteenth Street, N. W.., 
Washington 5, D.C. (NAHO has received a limited 
supply of the booklet to give free to NAHO mem 











bers who request them.) 








redevelopment in large cities; insurance 
company housing; current research ac 
tivities; housing design; land use sur 
veys; and student housing. Workshops 

informal “give-and-take” sessions that 
proved so popular at last year’s con 
ference—are scheduled for the remain 
ing two days, in addition to general 
and luncheon sessions on topics ot 
major interest. 

Headquarters tor the conterence will 
be the Sheraton Hotel. Ira Bach of 
the Cook County Housing Authority ts 
chairman of the 17-member conference 
committee and the following members 
are heading up smaller subcommittees 
to work on specific details: Neal Sa 
lemi, Illinois State Housing Board 
public relations; Marion Buckley, PHA 
Region I1l—program; and John Ducey, 
Chicago Housing Authority—arrange 
ments. 





HOUSTON 


The Houston Chapter is sponsoring 


an in-service training program tor its 
members, based on the joint NAHO 
PHA study course developed in the 
Southeastern Region three years ago. 
The program consists of a series of 
lectures on the background of public 
housing, each lecture prepared and 
given by a different staff member of 
the Houston Authority. The series be 


ad 


gan with the December meeting of the 
Chapter and will be continued through 
out 1948, 


First lecture in the series covered the 
social and economic effects ot slums. 
It was given by Olive Mitchell, of the 
Houston Authority tenant selection 
ofhce—one of the newest employees ol 
the Authority. Following Mrs. Mit 
chell’s talk, a movie on Houston slums 
was shown. 


Benefits of the training program are 
threefold, the Chapter reports. First, 
of course, is the benefit to all of the 
members who hear the lectures. En 
thusiasm at the first session ran so high 
that the meeting lasted well beyond the 
usual closing time. Secondly, the actual 
work of preparing and delivering the 
lectures is good experience for the in 
dividual staff members who take an 
active role in the program. The third 
effect has to do with public relations 
outside the Chapter’s immediate sphere. 
Two visitors at the December meeting 
—one from Texas City and the other 
trom Sweeney, Texas—were so im 
pressed with the movie that as soon as 
the meeting was over they asked per 
mission to borrow it to show at meet 
ings of the city planning commission 
in one community and at the Lions 
Club in the other. 


PUGET SOUND 

Bert Kilborn of Tacoma was elected 
President of the Puget Sound Chapter 
at the Chapter’s annual meeting in Ta 
coma on January 23. Other newly 
elected officers are as follows: Vice 


President—Cecil Jay, Seattle; Secretary 
Betty Bergerson, Tacoma; Treasurer 
John Ashby, Seattle; Board of Direc 

tors—Ray Adams, Seattle; Sybil Han 

son, Anacortes; and John Roger Pugh, 

Tacoma. Holdover members of | the 

Board of Directors are Donald Brun 

son, of Renton, and Mary Ellen Minert, 

of Seattle. 


COLUMBIA RIVER 

New officers of the Columbia River 
Chapter were elected on November 25, 
Howard W. 
Kindley, Portland, Oregon; Vice-Pres 
ident—Katharine M. Walker, Vancou 
ver; Secretary—Lou M. Smith, Van 
couver; Treasurer—Albert C. Moarn, 
Clackamas County, Oregon. 


as tollows: President 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 

New officers of the Southern Califor 
nia Chapter were installed on Novem 
ber 18, as follows: President—George 
W. Scott, Riverside; Vice-President 
George Getz, Los Angeles; Sec retary 
Dorothy Adams, Riverside; Treasurer 
—Paul A. Myers, Los Angeles; Execu 
tive Board—Sidney Green and Ralph 
A. McMullen, both of Los Angeles. 


ALAMEDA COUNTY 

Officers of the Alameda County 
Chapter in California were elected at 
the August 21 meeting, as follows: 

President—Felix L. Upson, Assistant 
Manager, Albany project, Berkeley; 
Vice-President—John R. Asher, Con 
troller and Chief Accountant, Housing 
Authority of the City of Oakland; 


(Continued column 1, page 55) 
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Who Should Use Community Buildings? 


Should community facilities in public 
housing developments be open to the 
public—or should they be reserved for 
the exclusive use otf the residents? 

When the question came up at the 
management session of NAHO’s 1947 
annual meeting, only one delegate said 
that his authority did not permit out 
side groups to use the community facil 
ities. Basic reason was one of costs, he 
said, since maintenance men must re 
main on duty when the community 
building is kept open for special events. 

In reply, Kelsey Volner of the New 
York City Housing Authority, who was 
chairman of the session, pointed out 
that developing good will in the neigh 
borhood was one very good reason for 
inviting outside groups to use recrea 
tional facilities of public housing. Em 
phasizing that the project should not be 
an island, he said that the “haves” and 
the “have-nots” should be encouraged 
to join together for recreation and other 
community activities. He said, how 
ever, that when outside groups use the 
community building, it is a general 
practice not to permit them to charge 
an admission fee unless the funds are 
to be used for some charitable cause or 
tor some other worth while purpose not 
subject to criticism. 

In an attempt to find out how local 
authorities in the Northwest handle the 
management of community facilities, 
the Idea Xchange Committee of 
NAHO’s Pacific Northwest Regional 
Council last year made a survey of the 
region. Replies were received from 18 
authorities and the results were report 
ed in the January 1948 issue of Idea 
Xchange, as follows. 

What the Northwest Experience Is 

Most housing authorities in the Pa 
cific Northwest permit off-site organ 
izations and responsible individuals to 
use community centers on their projects. 
Some encourage such use as a good 
public relations measure and as a means 
of integrating the project with the rest 
of the community. Others tolerate it. 
A few forbid it entirely. 

Of the 18 answers, only two were to 
the effect that the authorities in ques 
tion did not allow off-site groups to 
use their buildings, one because the 
cost of such a service was too much and 
the other because tenant groups and 
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organized activities used the center to 
capacity. 
Political Meetings 

Only three housing authorities said 
they permitted political meetings in 
their centers. Eleven said “nix” and 
the balance did not answer the question 
directly. One of those authorities that 
allows political gatherings explained the 
agency's position this way: tenants are 
entitled to hear political discussions, so 
long as the centers are made available 
to all parties (except those that are sub 
versive). He pointed out that the build 
ings in his war project are owned by 
the United States government and are 
public property. An interest in politics, 
he said, is a basic essential of good 
citizenship. 


Rental Fees 

Nine of the 18 replies said the policy 
was to make no charge to off-site 
groups, one or two mentioned that 
there is a charge for damages only. 
Four authorities charge a regular fee 
and three said a deposit is charged, part 
or all of which is refunded if the center 
is left in good order. Some authorities 
charge directly for janitor service, while 
others require groups using the the 
facilities to do their own broom-push 
ing. 


The amount of fees charged was not 





IN SEATTLE... 
No Dance Hall License Needed 


Because the Housing Author 
ity of Seattle occasionally permits 
various groups to hold dances in 
community buildings at its de 
velopments, officials 
thought that the Authority should 
be required to take out a public 
dance hall license. Last month, 
however, the city corporation 
counsel ruled that the Authority 
does not need a license for such 
a “purely incidental 
There is nothing in the state 
housing authority law that auth 
orizes the city to make this re 
quirement, he said. The Auth 
ority does not charge a rental fee 
for the community buildings 
when dances are held there. 


some city 


activity.” 











requested but many authorities volun 
teered the intormation. Set rental tees 
range from $1 to $4. “Security” de 
posits range from $2.50 to $15. Two 
projects make no charge but accept 
donations to tenant activity funds. One 
project finds donations turn out to be 
larger than the tee it had considered 
charging. 


Scheduling Use 

In most cases (14 of the 18 question 
naires ) management 1s responsible lor 
scheduling meetings and other events 
tor off-site users. Two authorities have 
delegated this responsibility to the city 
recreation director, who has charge of 
the centers, 


Personnel 
In ons case, the authority pays the 
salaries of some ot the city recreation 
stafl but leaves the operation of the 
center in recreation’s hands. The au 
thority, however, pays maintenance and 
janitor 


expense One authority has 


turned its center over to the school to 
operate. Another authority has a joint 
management-tenant group that sched 


ules use of the facilities. 


Types of Use 

\dditional information was thought 
tully attached to the questionnaires by 
many housing authorities. These ad 
denda indicated a wide variety of uses 
for community centers, ranging trom 
county fairs to polling places. Some 
centers have public branch libraries. 
Others have public kindergartens for 
children living both on and off the 
project. Girl Scouts, Cub Scouts, ¢ amp 
fire Girls, service clubs, lodges, « hurches 
and church groups, 4-H clubs, schoo 
organizations, and a ski club are among 


the variety of groups that are served 





by these centers. 

One questionnaire said the center 
had been used for a store house until 
recently but that it was now available 
to service clubs and other organizations 

Some replies indicated that a “ten 
ants-first” policy is followed but the 
question was not asked directly, so 
not all answers mentioned it. It is pre 
sumed that most projects give tenants 
first preference. Two projects restrict 
off-site groups to those whose member 
ship includes one or more tenants ot 
the project. 
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MECHANICAL WHEELBARROW MOVES MORE, FASTER, AT LOWER COST 


One man, using the Bell Prime 
Mover pictured above, can reputedly 
move as much material as four men 
using 
Prime 
three-wheeled 


ordinary wheelbarrows. . The 


Mover is a_three-horsepower, 
machine, that can be 
equipped with either a bucket or a 
plattorm deck to handle any type of 
material. It can carry a full load 

1000 pounds—up a 20 per cent incline. 
Three gallons of fuel will operate the 
Mover for eight hours. Both the bucket 
and the platform—which are inter 
changeable without the use of tools 

can be dumped mechanically by apply 





NAHO’S 
THIRD ANNUAL 
EXHIBIT OF 
BUILDING and MAINTENANCE 
PRODUCTS 


October 13, 14, 15, 16 


SEATTLE 
Olympic Hotel 


Held in connection with Fifteenth 
Annual Meeting of NAHO 





ing pressure on the foot pedal. A 
snowplow attachment and sideboards to 
prevent wet material from splashing 
are available. Simple to operate and 
highly maneuverable, the Mover can be 
turned in its own length, and its 31! 

inch width allows it to clear doorways 
Other 


Mover are: weight, 400 pounds; height, 


easily. measurements of the 
35 inches; length, 63 inches. Price: 
$500. Manufactured by Bell Aircraft 
Corporation, P. ©. Box 4, Buffalo, 
New York. 


COLD ZONE TESTER SIMPLIFIES 
REFRIGERATOR SERVICEMAN’S JOB 

Refrigerator servicemen can easily 
find out whether or not refrigerators 
are registering the proper degree of cold 
for adequate food preservation by using 
a /-B-T cold zone tester. 

Fitted into a handy carrying case are 
a temperature recording dial, a bulb 
shaped temperature element attached 
to a 14-foot plastic strip, and flashlight 
batteries for power. In use, the tem 
perature element is placed into the re 
frigerator, the door is shut on the very 
thin, cold-resistant plastic strip, and the 
refrigerator temperature is recorded on 
the dial, which remains in the case. 





The device shows what temperature ad 
justment is necessary and may be used 
both betore and after repalr, to indicate 
what the servicing accomplished. 
Because the tester is battery-run, 
there is no interference with the retrig 
erator cords and circuit. Other im 
portant features ot the tester are: the 
small size of the temperature element, 


which permits insertion into hard-to 


yet-al places; a recording accuracy oO 
plus or minus 2 per cent of full scale 
a safety circuit that protects the instru 
ment pointer from damage 

Manutactured by J-B-T Instruments, 
Inc., Chapel Street, New Haven 8 
Connecticut. 


POWER-DRIVEN SAW INEXPENSIVE 
MAINTENANCE SHOP TOOL 
Although it retails at a low price, 
the band saw illustrated below is said 
to contain engineering features found 
only in the highest priced machines. 
These features include a 48-inch electric 
welded blade; two devices for insuring 
blade rigidity (a tension mechanism 
plus an adjustment foot tor holding 
the wood to be sawed); “Oiulite” bear 
ings throughout; an adjustable ball 
bearing blade guide. 
laminated 


Constructed of — sturdy 


wood, the saw is attractively designed, 
with the mechanism fully enclosed. It 
operates on any | /4 or 1/6 horsepower 
motor, and cuts to the center of a 14 
inch circle 2! Overall 
Priced at $16.95, 
the saw is made by the Serro Manu 
facturing Company, St. Louis 13. 


inches thick. 
height is 24 inches. 











IN WRITING FOR INFORMATION ON THESE PRODUCTS— 
BE SURE TO MENTION THE JOURNAL OF HOUSING 
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CLOTHESLINE POSTS COST LESS, 
LAST LONGER BY DIP-TREATING 

\n imexpensive method of adding 
one to four years to the life of clothes- 
line posts by increasing their resistance 
to dry rot and decay has been devised 
by the Housing Authority of Port 
land, Oregon. The system consists of 
dip-treating the 6 x 6 x 10 Oregon 
fir posts now being used by the 
\uthority in a wood preservative stain 
called corporus. Wood treated in this 
way has been found to have 
pectancy ol SIX 


a life ex 
years, whereas posts 
set in concrete may be expected to last 
for two years; untreated posts set in 
the ground, three years, and creosote 
dipped posts, five years. 

The cost breakdown for the corporus 
treated posts 1s as follows: cost of the 
$1.97; cents per 
post; cost of wood stain per post, 18 
cents (the stain itself is $1.83 per gal 
lon—one gallon treating approximately 
ten posts). Thus, the extra years 
added to the life of the post by this 
treatment cost only 39 cents more than 
the initial cost of the post itself. This 
procedure was described in the August 
issue of Idea Xchange, monthly pub 


post, labor costs, 2] 


lication of the Exchange of Informa 
tion Committee of the NAHO Pacific 
Northwest Regional Council. 


BETTER LAWNS FOLLOW NEW SEED 
DISTRIBUTION PLAN IN DETROIT 

A 97 per cent successful method of 
improving lawns has been worked out 
by the management of Sojourner Truth 
Homes, a 200-unit Lanham Act devel 
opment operated by the Detroit Hous 
ing Commission. Formerly, the project 
management simply distributed grass 
seed in the spring to those tenants who 
requested it. However, no effort was 
made to insure adequate ground prep 
aration for the seed and bare spots on 
the project lawns remained bare. 

For better results, the Commission 
conducted a survey of the lawns in the 
fall of 1946 to determine which lawns 
needed reseeding. The next spring, 
fertilizer was delivered to those resi 
dents whose grounds were not in good 
condition. They were told that they 
would later be given seed—but only if 
they had cleaned their yards, turned 
the ground, and raked in the fertilizer. 
Tenants who came to the management 
office requesting grass seed were re- 
minded that it would be available to 
them only after their yards had been 
properly prepared for it. 
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HOUSTON PROJECT LEVIES FINE FOR 
UNSIGHTLY GARBAGE STATIONS 
To protect the health of the 1000 
families at San Felipe Courts, the 
Houston Authority has begun to en 
force a 50-cent maintenance charge tor 
cleaning up disorderly garbage disposal 
stations located around the develop 
ment. 
family 


The tee is collected from each 


that uses a station tound to be 
in bad condition. Editorial comment in 
the January 8&8 weekly 
tenant newspaper, the San Felipe Blade 
warned residents: “The penalty which 
we really will pay will be the 


penalty ot disease. Keep this in mind 


issue ot the 


heavy 


. It concerns you as it concerns every 
tenant, man, woman and child, in the 


courts.” 


METHOD OF STORM SASH STORAGE 
AND PAINTING RECOMMENDED 





The Small 
University of Illinois has issued a cir 
cular ( FIl.2) on Storm Sash for Double 
Hung Windows. 


Homes Council of the 


In addition to dia 
gramming methods of making, fitting, 
weatherstripping, and 
windows, _ the 


hanging such 


circular pictures, as 
method otf 
storing storm sash. Betore storing, it Is 
suggested that window jambs and the 
matching storm sash be marked with 
corresponding numbers before the sash 
are put into the vertical rack pictured. 

The circular recommends the paint 
ing of storm sash as “After 
fitting, trimming, and installing the 
storm sash, the 


aboy S. the rec ommended 


follows: 


wood surfaces of the 
sash should be painted with a prime 
coat and with two coats of paint.” 


SLOW-PAYING TENANTS REMINDED 
BEFORE RENT COMES DUE 


Instead of charging a delinquency 
fee to slow-paying tenants, the Housing 
Authority of the City of Amarillo 
sends a reminder letter to those tenants 
who have previously appeared on delin 
quency lists. The letters, which explain 


Hints te the Housing Manager 


rent collection regulations, go out short 


ly betore rent payments are due and 
ask the tenant to “please keep in mind 
we are office and 


sherift 


operating a rental 


not a collection agency with a 
making house-to-house calls 
Shamblin, Manager of 


Pantex Village, a temporary project ot 


Marguerite 


the Amarillo Authority, reports in the 
October Shop Talk that 


improved 


1947 issue ol 


collections have since this 
initiated and that this 
Shop Talk 
is the publication put out last year by 


the Managers’ Shop Talk 


ot the Southwest Regional Council 


technique was 
method will be continued 


Committee 


“FREEDOM GARDENS” INSTEAD OF 
“VICTORY GARDENS” IN 1948 

In order to increase the amounts ot 
food that can be sent abroad, “treedom 
gardens’ are replacing the “victory gar 
years. On February 
2, in Washington, D. C., the National 


Garden Conterence 


dens” ot the war 


launched its cam 
paign tor 
in 1948 


20 million freedom gardens 
| mphasis of the program will 
be placed on: “(1) increased use of 
better, 
spend less, and share more; (2) pro 


vegetables and truits—to eat 
duction of more and larger home food 
gardens . . .; (3) encouragement ol 


self-help in distressed areas of the 


world by providing seeds and other 
gardening necessities.” Various regional 
conterences have been held in the past 
few months to get the program started 


over the country. 


DOCTORS HOLD OFFICE HOURS IN 
WILMINGTON, N. C., PROJECTS 

Regular visits to the doctor are now 
possible for residents of those Wilming 
ton, North Carolina, public housing 
developments that are far from the cen 
ter of town. Previously, Wilmington 
doctors cooperated in answering calls 
from these patients but, because of the 
great distance, they were unable to get 
To solve 
the problem, the Authority has ar 
ranged with the New Hanover County 
Medical 
tors schedule office hours at two out-of 
the-way developments—Lake Village 
and Lake Forest—and, as of last 
November, was working out a similar 
program for a third—Mafhtt Village 
Altogether, over 2000 families will be 
served in this way at the three develop 
ments. (Since the went into 
effect at Lake Forest, the project has 
been sold to a mutual home ownership 
corporation. ) 


to them on a regular basis. 


Association to have local dox 


system 
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FOUND—100 Per Cent 
Participation in Tenant Activity 


JACKYE KWALLEK 
Former Project Services Adviser 
Codornices Village, 
Berkeley, California 


For years, I, as other project services 
advisers, have sought 100 per cent par 
ticipation in tenant self-help programs. 
The goal has been to get tenants to 
help themselves and, of course, in so 
doing, to help management. Tenants 
need many things they can not obtain 
as individuals—but which, together, 
they can get. For example, that bus 
line through the project; that resident 
physician; that convenient 
center. 

I have been particularly interested in 
trying to develop an organized program 
of tenant maintenance that would make 
apartment interiors pleasant homes, that 
would provide children with play 
equipment and play yards, and that 
would make the project grounds attrac 
tive. But I found that it was not 
possible, in such a program, to obtain 
even 50 per cent participation. In the 
projects with which I have worked, 
we believed that this low rate of par 
ticipation resulted from the fact that 
the tenants were a_ heterogeneous 
group—racially, religiously, financially, 
socially, culturally, and educationally. 

But that theory has been exploded 
for me by my recent observation of the 
experience with “buying clubs” at a 
University of California veterans proj- 
ect and at Codornices Village—an 
experience that demonstrates that ten 
ants can perform as a homogeneous 
group. In these buying clubs I ob- 
served for the first time a group activity 
that obtains 100 per cent tenant par 
ticipation. And it is an activity that 
did not receive full-time, experienced 
guidance but was developed by tired 
students and busy housewives, who 
gave their evenings to working with 
their neighbors in the organization of 
the clubs and who now share the job 
of keeping them going. 


shopping 


Title V Experience 
I first learned about the clubs at 
Veterans’ Village, a Title V_ project 
belonging to the University ot Cali 
fornia. The wife of one of the veter 
ans told me about that particular club 
and she ended up the story by saying: 
and since we buy our groceries 
at wholesale prices through the ‘buying 
club’, we save enough money to hire 
a baby sitter and go to the movies 
once a week.” 
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The other facts that she 
passed along to me were: 
(1) The residents of the 
Village had themselves or 
ganized the club. (2) 
There was 100 per cent 
participation by the 126 
families living in the proj 
ect. (3) The club pur 
chases groceries for the 
group at wholesale prices. 
(4) The routine for oper 
ating the club revolves around a regu 
larly scheduled “purchasing day.” Sev 
eral days prior to that fixed date, the 
project families turn in grocery lists. 
The night before “purchasing day,” a 
quick all-tenant meeting is held. If 
the orders received up to that time 
are not large enough to warrant order 
ing in cases, crates, or other “job lot” 
quantities, residents are asked to add 
to their orders to make up the differ 
ence—or, if a full quota is not obtain 
able, the item in question is removed 
from the “to-be-purchased” list. (5) 
Participants estimate their savings at 
trom 30 per cent to 50 per cent, which 
everyone agrees is quite a sum to add 
to the budget of G.I. families living on 
$90 a month. (6) The club hopes to 
expand and buy other commodities at 
wholesale prices. 

Codornices’ Experience 

After getting this story, I walked 
through the project, noticing the close 
cut green lawns, the neat garbage sta 
tions, and the clean stairwells. | walked 
on into Codornices Village, an 1896 
unit temporary project, adjacent to 
Veterans’ Village. In Codornices Vil 
lage, I had been told, some buying 
clubs had been organized by the Vil- 
lage Council and the American Vet- 
erans Committee. I stopped at the 
home of the vice-president of the Vil- 
lage Council. He was not in but his 
young, attractive wife was eager to 
talk about the buying clubs. 

“The Village Council is encouraging 
the residents of a court [made up of 
from one to five buildings, of eight 
apartments each] to organize into buy 
ing clubs,” she narrated. “Any court 
wishing to organize to purchase gro 
ceries at wholesale prices is invited 
to call us. We send a speaker to their 
meeting to tell them how to get started. 








We tell them how to make up and 
combine their grocery lists. We advise 
them to take a deposit of at least $1.50 
from each family—to remain in the 
‘treasury’ as long as the families are 
members of the club. This money be- 


comes a club revolving fund and 1s 
used to pay the wholesaler for the gro- 
ceries. The groceries are either de- 
livered to the court by the wholesaler 
or hauled in by club members. Each 
family pays the actual cost of the gro 
ceries they receive that day. Thus 
these payments replace the deposit 
funds and usually add a little more to 
the treasury; with these funds the next 
purchases from the wholesaler are 
made. Some courts add one cent to 
the cost of each order to allow for 
spoilage.” 

“Do the same individuals do the 
buying each time?” I asked. 

“No,” she replied, “that job is 
rotated. Two people go each time. 
Sometimes the buyers will make a bad 
purchase, such as frost-bitten potatoes 
or rusty lettuce. But, we all make 
mistakes! At present most of the clubs 
are buying farm produce. A few are 
buying canned goods. Most clubs get 
bread wholesale at a savings of two 
cents to four cents a loaf. Eggs are 
purchased at a varied saving of from 
one cent to ten cents a dozen. We 
estimate the total amount of money 
saved by buying food through the 
clubs is from 10 to 50 per cent, depend- 
ing on the buyer and the opportunity 
to get real bargains. All in all, most 
families feel the savings make the extra 
work very worth while.” 

“How many courts are organized 
into buying clubs?” I inquired. 

“We don’t know,” she replied. “Last 
week we had requests from 14 courts 
for help in organizing. The week be- 
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fore, ten asked for a speaker. We 
hope to get the whole Village organ- 
ized and then we are going to arrange 
to purchase other commodities at 
wholesale prices. At one court meet 
ing a woman who used to live in a 
housing project in Los Angeles told 
us about that buying club. The mem 
bers could purchase almost everything 
at wholesale prices. They even bought 
shoes. That would mean a real saving 
to families with children. My sons need 
a new pair of three 
months.” 


shoes every 

“Do the club members actually help 
with the work involved in a buying 
club?” I was very curious about this. 

“Yes, they do.” she replied. “My 
husband and I have talked about it. 
Families who never had anything to 
do with their neighbors come out and 
offer to weigh the vegetables or add 
up the bills. Women who never left 
their apartments before come out and 
make change. They seem to enjoy 
getting acquainted with their neighbors 
over a crate of celery. I believe they 
are shy. Before the clubs came along, 
they didn’t know how to get ac 
quainted. Every woman is a bargain 
hunter at heart and that makes them 
lose their shyness. My husband and 
I think the neighborliness is one of 
the fine by-products of the buying 
clubs.” 


All of which seems to prove 
that programs of value to tenants can 
arouse project-wide interest and par 
ticipation. But such programs must 
have for the tenants an immediately 
recognizable gain if they are to elicit 
support. 

This is the project’ services lesson 
that I think the buying clubs can 
teach. I am hopeful that we can apply 
it to other areas of tenant needs. 


ST. LOUIS— 


(Continued from page 35) 


that St. Louis “stands close to the ab 
solute bottom in decent housing.” A 
Bureau-HHFA report 
(see listing page 51) showed that only 
five American cities, out of 108 sur 
veved, had a 


joint Census 


higher proportion of 


dwellings without inside toilets and 
private baths. The president of the 
chamber of commerce last month de 
voted the lead article in the chamber’s 
magazine to the city’s housing needs 
as brought out in the report. He con 
cluded with the statement: “To say 
that housing is the challenge of St. 
Louis for 1948 is to make a gross un 
derstatement. It’s the challenge for at 
least the next decade.” 
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A HOUSING PROGRAM—FOR NOW 
AND LATER, by a joint committee of 
NAHO and the National Public Housing 
Conference. February 1948. 64 pp. 25 
cents. (Distributed free to all local hous- 
ing authorities and housing authority 
commissioners. Single copies available 
free to all NAHO members on request to 
NAHO.) National Public Housing Con- 
ference, 1015—15th Street, N. W 
Washington, D. C. 


See pa 
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PEOPLE VS. PROPERTY? Race 
Restrictive Covenants in Housing, by 
Herman H. Long and Charles S. John- 
son. 1947. 107 pp. $1.00. Fisk Univer- 
sity Press, Nashville, Tennessee. 
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suthors examined 600 restrict housing ag 
ments as shown by tt ibstract nd deec 
ind with the aid of subdivision and tract may 
illustrated the patterns and areas of residential 
exclusion formed by the placement of cov 
nants. More than 75 per cent of the agr 
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139 in response to the rapid influx of Neg 
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William E. Hill, Chicago 


PRINCIPLES OF _ REAI ESTATE 
MANAGEMENT, by James C. Downs, 
Jr. 1947. 245 pp. $5.00. Institute of 
Real Estate Management of the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards, 22 
West Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


, sutho sctivit 
" f the Instit 
I Estate M g it N 
R Estate Boa 1 e 
t : ¥ ' 1 
, Pee +] ale 
" Institut 
ul in t 7¢ 
1 cw ) | ’ t f 
Ranging trom the “Field ot Real Estate 
Manag nt,’ through “The Real Estate Mar 
t Mer n ing Spa Managing Cor 
Bui if t Painting and Decorat 
ing Heating and Decorating to t Se 
n and Training ot Personnel ind “Owr 
Relations and New Busine the author 
nm in If vapters and 2 iges 
i 4 it ti n il the 





helds of real estate management, except in 
dustrial and specialized propertic Desy 


the range of his subject matter and the neces 








ity tor compression of material, the author, 
James ¢ Downs, IJr., has done an excellent 
job and performed a valual ervic 

Phe pecihce techniqu presented 1 t 
text dea matin! wi h ify cit ro rti tl 
kyscraper ofhce building, the fireproot ut 
furnished and furnished apartment l i 
the residential hotel In discussing unt 
hance programs, tor cam 1 
mathe LV pe it onstructiol me t 
omitant repair and replacement | 8) is t 
i experienced with multi fl t cles 
built-up roots contract painting it 
ing plants i problem nost usua 1 
enced with “high ri urban building 

An insufhcient emphasis is giver unt 
nam principles and maintenanc organiza 
tion” techniques: the material t for t 
reader to extract and to apply to his own t 
t management responsibility but the brect 
t the volume might have been better realized 
had the maintenance aspect’ ol ropert man 
igement Deen summarized in a statement 
principles that are adaptable to larg 
low building height developments 

It is precisely thi ummarization 
ciples and source of intormation n lox 
conditions that makes the chapt m the rea 
estate market most sumulating and provoca 
tive. In that chapter the author | nts 11 
factors that influence real estat naditions 
ind that, in his judgement, ither represent 
r embrace all of the torces which intluenc 
local real estate The tacto presented b 
Downs are Residential Unit Occupanc Rent 


Price Level, Purchasing Power of the Con 
modity Dollar, Local Eviction Suits, Families 
on Relet, Marriages, Foreclosures, Mortga 
Volume, Building, Real Estate Sales, Securit 
Prices 
The chapter is provocative since it 
rtain applicauons of market principles with 


which issue can be taken. As an illustration, 
the author presents the view that there 1s no 
fixed relationship between the level of rental 
and the level of family income: “‘Rent is an 


independent factor governed by its own law 
of supply and demand; it moves uy 


and down 
on the axis of residential occupanc True, 
there is a level of rental at which families 
will withdraw trom housing consumer groups, 





but the whole scale of residential rentals ma 


be raised (at times when residential occt 


pancy is at ‘point of shortage’ or higher) to 
from 35 to 50 per cent of family income At 
such times the property Manager must. pre 
ceed cautiously, must be sure of his occu 
panecy situation, must know enough about th 
income level of his tenant families to accu 
rately gauge the point of diminishing return 
in his rent raises 


\part trom the demial of social responsibil 
ity implicit in this approach, in the reviewer 
opinion, this applicaton of the law of supp 
and demand assumes a free market—in which 
this classic economic truism may run its inexor 
able course in its “devil take the hindmost 
way. Actually such a free market is unlikel 
to exist except within much narrower ranges 
ot rent income ratio. At the 35-50 per cent 


rent income relationship, rent control measures 
| 


¢ 
would inevitably be invented—if they were not 
ilready in existence 


Chapter III, which sets forth the principles 
for appraising comparative value of rentable 
space is an excellent, full exposition of the 
pricing function of the private real estate man- 
ager. It should be of particular interest to 
those in the public housing management field, 
in which rental is treated generally as a fune- 
tion of family income, rather than as a fune- 
tion of dwelling unit market value. The dif- 
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Abner Silverman, Chicago 


HOUSES FOR FAMILY LIV 
Frederick Gutheim. 1948. 52 pp. 35 
cents (20 cents in quantities of 15 or 
more). The Woman’s Foundation, Inc., 








10 East 40th Street, New York City. 
Betore hous can be designed to meet th 

eal nee tf mo n American tami th 

! ot t has to be found out about what 

those needs are The purpose of this pamphlet 


in outgrowth of a conference on housing 
for family living sponsored by the Woman's 
Foundation in 1946 at Rve, New York—ts t 


mint out what we have to know about moc 


ern tamilics in order to design livable hous 
for thet It takes the hypothetical “average 
tamil ind traces its living requirement 
through tour stage (1) the earl irs, whet 
the voung couple is just getting start (2 
the crowded ars, which last until th 
oungest child is old enough for school; (3) 
the peak vears, when the tamily reaches 1 


high point in income and health and activin 


ind sth social lives of the children and 
parents make new demands on the hous 
ind (4) the later vears, when the chik 
have lett the home and the older couple 1 


lone to make new adjustments 


kind of book that should b 


This as th 


read Db ver 


American tamily, as well a 


inning officials, 
Mr. Gutheim puts it, 


by housing and vecaUse. a 
American families toda 
ire not good judge *t their true housi 


ru 
needs “tor the simple reason that tamilies wh« 


have never lived in a good house can hardly 








be expected to know what one consists of 
Also, the book 1s so well-written and attra 
tively designed, that it should have wid 
popular ay il 

In the introduction, Mr. Gutherm empha 
sizes the exploratory nature of this pamphlet 


and points out some of its limitations: because 
it deals onh 


leaves out of the discussion any variations in 


with the normal” tamily, it 


income, tamily size, culture, geography, etc 

To what extent this effort at congruity has 
distorted the tacts 1s difficult to say,” he adds, 
in most cases the facts are not known 
and in others we are presented with conflict 


ing facts. Sull, 





thinking and action in this 
direction must go on. People do not have to 
all the 
run through the machines to know the an 


wait untl punch cards have been 


swers to many of their problems. Let us 
mmence. 

A more detailed study of family needs, 
probing deeper into the field and taking into 
account the many variations that Mr. Gutheim 
nentions, will be presented to the Nationa 
Conterence on Family Life this May by the 
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FINANCIAL PICTURE OF AN IM- 
PROVABLE AREA. December 1947. 39 
pp. Bureau of Municipal Research, 311 
South Juniper Street, Philadelphia 
Pennsylvania. 
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HOUSING IN WICHITA: 1947. No 
vember 1947. 58 pp. plano. City Plan- 
ning Commission, 304 City Building, 
Wichita 2, Kansas. 
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CITY TO ORDER, by Harry Henderson 
and Sam Shaw. Collier’s. February 14, 
1948. pp. 16-17, 52-55. Crowell-Collier 
Publishing Company, 250 Park Avenue, 
New York City 17. 
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HOUSING, COMMUNITY DEVELOP. 
MENT, AND JUVENILE DELIN- 
QUENCY. 1947. 15 cents. Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 

Panel report of one of the 


sessions t the 
National Conterence on Prevention and Cor 
trol of Juvenile Delinquency held in Washing 


n, November 20-22, 1946 (see Februar 
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WHAT IS A LOW INCOME FAMILY? 
An Analysis of Incomes of Urban Fam- 
ilies of Various Types. November 1947. 
24 pp. plano. Free on request to Chicago 
Housing Authority, 343 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago 4, Illinois. 
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In planning for low-rent housing, it is not 
nough to know the rang f incon in 
mmmunity ind the number tf families with 

incomes below a certain leve the size of the 
imilies must also be taken into account. | 
example, in a study of fami incomes in 
three proposed slum clearance areas, the Chi 
igo Housing Authority in 1946 found that 
me 85 cent of the single women in 
those areas had incomes under $1500, but 
nly about & per cent of tamilies with children 
in that income grou To defin Ww 
ome families (i.e. tamili in th owest 
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er cent of a fanu Inco s with three 
tour children, it would b necessar to 


nsider families with incomes up to $2500 


S5001 The report summarizes this concept 
th a hypothetical case, as tollows It a 
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HANDBOOK OF HOUSING STATIS- 
rICS. Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. 1948. 179 pp. $1.00. Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington 25, 
> <. 


\ in te xistin usin tatisti 


CURRENT POPULATION REPORTS 
—HOUSING. Bureau of the Census, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 
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NEW FILMS ON HOUSING AND 
JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


America’s Housing Crisis is th 


nam 35 mm. filmstrip that 
shows the causes and effects of — the 
housing  shortag ind then” describes 
the remedies that have been put torth 


emergenc treatment an ong-term 


olution. It consists of 115 photographs, 


cartoons, ind = =opictorial = chart ind 
come wit! 1 Narrative cript for a 
speaker plus background literature and 


The complete 1 WKAL 
r $5.00 from Current His 


7? Fitth Avenue, New 


1 bibhograph 

is available 
Films, 

York Cit 


Youth United for a Better Home 
Town shows how the device of a com 
munit vouth council helped bring 
about better understanding among teen 
iwers In an ordinar American town 
and gave the youngsters an oy 
to work together 
udice and solve their mutual problems 
The tlm was produced by the Youth 
Division of the National Social Weltar 


portunity 


to do away with pre} 


Assembl It is a 16 mm. film, runs 
for 20 minutes, and sells for $60 or 
rents on the following terms: $3.50 
daily, $10 weekly, or $25 monthly. Dis 


tributors are Association Films at 347 
Madison Avenue, New York City 17 
351 Turk Street, San Francisco 2; 3012 
Maple Avenue, Dallas 4: and 19 South 
LaSalle Street, Chicago 3 
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HOUSING CHARACTERISTICS IN 
108 SELECTED AREAS. HHFA Sta- 
tistics Bulletin No. 1. December 1947. 
42 pp. plano. Housing and Home Fi- 


nance Agency, Normandy Building, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
\ t HHEA the ( 
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VETERANS HOUSING PLANS AND 
LIVING ARRANGEMENTS IN _ 1946 
FOR 108 SURVEY AREAS. HHFA Sta- 
tistics Bulletin No. 2. January 1948. 46 
pp. plano. Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, Normandy Building, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 


Sum 


THE HOUSING OF NEGRO VET- 
ERANS: Their Housing Plans and Liv- 
ing Arrangements in 32 Areas. January 
1948. 46 pp. plano. Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, Normandy Building, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT NATION. 
AL HOUSING AGENCY. 1948. 294 
pp. plano. Housing and Home Finance 


Agency, Normandy Building, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 


Report ot Of ft \c strat 
NHA, and of tl three mstituent agenc 
during 1946: Fe il Hor Loan Bank A 

umistration, FHA, and FPHA Although th 
FHA report includes ere is substanti th 
vik th FHA re rt rintes parat 

below . irat rint 
FHLBA report listec 
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THIRTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE FEDERAL HOUSING AD- 
MINISTRATION. 1947. 114 pp. 30 
cents. Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Covers operations otf FHA during the u 


nding December 31, 1946 Includ 
new material on age ind income t 
chasers of sma hous This: report 1 i 
ivailable as part of the overall report of th 
National Housing Agency listed above. S 
irate copies of irlier FHA rts are a 
available from the Superintender ' BD 
ments as follow 
1942 20 cent > cen 
1943—20 cent 5—2 f 


FOURTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE FEDERAL HOME LOAN 
BANK ADMINISTRATION. House 
Document No. 432, 80th Congress, Ist 
session. 1948. 68 pp. Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 
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HIGH COST OF HOUSING. Report 
of a Subcommittee of the Joint Commit 
tee on Housing, Congress of the United 
States. 1948. 185 pp. Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 
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IMPORTANT STUDY— 
JUST RELEASED 


PAYMENTS IN LIEL OF 
TAXES ON FEDERALLY AID 
ED LOW-RENT HOUSING 
DEVELOPMENTS OWNED BY 
LOCAL HOUSING AUTHOR 
ITIES. Municipal Finance Of- 
ficers Association. February 1948. 
25 pp. $1.00. MFOA, 1313 East 
Sixtieth Street, Chicago 37, Illi 
nois. 
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SOUTH AFRICA— 
(Continued from page 41) 


ing a loan in these cases, the applicant 
has to submit detailed plans and speci 
fications, which are examined as de 
scribed above—or technical advice and 
typical plans are available to any ap 
plicant. Some 515 ex-servicemen have 
taken advantage of this scheme from 
July 1946 to date. 

In the early days of the Commission, 
due to shortage of staff, it was neces 
sary to purchase stands or plots in 
existing townships and to build on 
these but now the 
branching out and acquiring large areas 
of land up to 1000 acres each. These 
sites are planned and laid out and the 
most suitable type of dwelling erected. 


Commission 1s 


Research 

Considerable research is being car 
ried out in order to reduce building 
costs and experimental schemes are un 
der way at present. The general type 
of development in this country is the 
single detached dwelling, situated on 
its own plot, except in the larger cities 
where semi-detached or row houses are 
found (generally in the older towns) 
and flats in the larger centers. The Di 
rectorate is eliminating all frills, such 
as built-in cupboards, etc., but concen 
trating on a small livable house, eco 
nomical to maintain, and at the lowest 
possible price, which under present con 
ditions averages at £1700 for a “D” 
type house, consisting of three bedrooms, 
lounge, dining recess, kitchen, bath 
room, and generally a separate water 
closet. Such a dwelling works out at 
1100 square feet. In order to cut costs, 
these “D” type dwellings are being 
grouped, in the latest schemes, into 
blocks of two and four under a single 
roof, in the form of “flatted houses” 
and maisonettes. Each dwelling has its 
separate entrance and its own fenced 
area of ground. These blocks are some 
times in the form of two-story houses, 
sometimes single. It is found that de 
velopment costs in the provision of 
essential services such as roads, sewers, 
water, and electricity, can be halved by 
the use of this type development in 
stead of the normal single detached 
dwelling type of development. 


Racial Policy 

The non-European population has 
not been forgotten. In most of the 
cities, towns, and villages, the natives 
live in what are called 
Most of these are of very poor quality 
of layout and design, are obsolete, and 
very greatly overcrowded. In conjunc 


(Continued column 3, page 54) 
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“locations.” 


Agency 


1 Housing and Home Financ 


Agency 


+ Ofhce of the Housing Expediter 


) Public Housing Administration 


$. Federal Housing Administration 


26 Mobile Housing Board 

32. Marin, Housing Authority of 
the County of—California 

34 Richmond, The Housing Au 
thority of the City of—Calh 
tornia 


35. County and Municipal Agencies 


Calitormia 


Authority o 
Connecticut 


3 Harttord, Housing 
the City of 


39° National Capital Housing Au 
thority—D. C 


39 Jacksonville, The 
thority of 


Housing Au 


lorida 
+1 Albany, Housing Authority of 
the City of—Georgia 
+3) Caldwell, Housing Authority of 
the City of—Idaho 
+3) Nampa Housing Authority 
Idaho 
+S County and Municipal Agencies 
Hlinots 
#6 County and Municipal Agencies 
Illinois 
46 County and Municipal Agencies 
Illinois 
17 County and Municipal Agencies 


Illinois 











ee = 
Changes and Additions 
Address: Normandy Building, Washington 25, D. ¢ 
Phone: EXecutiy +160 
Housing Expedite Tighe E. Woods 
Regional Rent Administrator: Region VIL. Denve fhe 
abolished as of September 1947 
Region II. Address: Empire State Bldg., 350 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 1, N. Y 
Zone Il Additional insuring office added at Tampa 
District Director: William F. Keehan, Fonte Building 
1529 Grand Central Avenue, Tampa, Fla 
Address: 1555 Eagle Drive, Mobile, Ala 
Executive Director: Bert Klahn, P. O. Box 336, Marin 
City, Calit Commussioners: Hart Braun, Chairman 
Clayton F. Schwerin, Vice-Chairman: W. E. Cole: Ne 
Johnson; Omar E. McNall; 
Correction: Commissioner C. W. W. St. John 
Add: (SAN JOSE) DEPARTMENT OF EMERGENCY 
HOUSING (1946) {dministrator: Lester W. Keaton, 
Airport Village, Newhall & Coleman Streets, San Jose 
Calit. Phone: Col. 3182. Staff: 27. Housing Progran 
361 units 
Executive Secre Edward W. Gilligan 
Commissioners Add Mark Lansburgh Mrs Henr 
Grattan Doyle Paul Opperman Remove Cor 
sioner David Lynn 
Phone | 550] 
Mailing Addre P. O. Box 720, Albany, Ga 
Mailing Addre Box 813, Caldwe Idah 
Director: Jack Norton. Commissioners: B. F. Hoppin 
Chairman; Mrs. Ora L. Witherspoon, Secretary-Treas 
urer. Phone 78 
Add: IROQUOIS HOUSING AUTHORITY OF THI 
COUNTY OF (1946) President: Forest (¢ Reeves, 
135 East Walnut, Watseka, Ill Phone: M-18¢ 
Commissioners: Forest C. Reeves, President; Frank Blake, 
Vice-President; Charles J. Beebe, Secretary-Treasur 
Harold Loblaw; L. M. Walker. Staff: None 
Add: McDONOUGH COUNTY, THE HOUSING Al 
THORITY OF (1946), Chairman: William R. Harn 
125 North Randolph Street, Macomb, Ill 
Commissioners: Wilham R. Harris, Chairm Al Rin 
Vice-Chairman; C. D. Bone: Keith Apple Ralpl 
Miliken. Staff: None. Housing Program: 6 units temp. 
pretabs 
Add: MONTGOMERY, HOUSING AUTHORITY OF 
THE COUNTY OF (1946) Secretary-Treasure Joc 
Long, 211 White Street, Hillsboro, Ill. Phone: 88I 
Commissioners: Louis E. Marley, Chairman; Joe Long, 
Secretarv-Treasurer; Henry Hoehn; Roy L. Price: Merle 
Whitmeyer. Staff: None. Housing Program: 50 units 
under development 
Add: UNION COUNTY HOUSING AUTHORITY 
(1946). Chairman: Blake Broadway, Jonesboro, II! 
Phone: 506W. 
Commissioners: Blake Broadway, Chairman; Paul H 
Ellis, Secretary-Treasurer; Clem C. Baggott: Russell I 


Townsend. 


(Continued on page 53) 
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Page Agency Changes and Additions 
County and Municipal Agencies Add: WABASH COUNTY HOUSING AUTHORITY 
Illinois (1946). Building Supervisor: Mrs. Gretchen Berry 


130 West Third Street, Mt. Carmel, Ill. Phone: 694-R 
Robert E. Bert Chairman; John Van 
Ault, Vice-Chairman; H. S. Smith, Secretary; G. D 
Adams; Fred Brunner. Staff: 1. Housing Program 


pretabricated unit 


Commiussioners 


S Muncie The Housing Author Executive Secretary-Tre Robert O. Burt 
itv of the City of—Indiana 
& South Bend, The Housing Au Executive Dire Charl H. Annala 
thority of the City of —Indi 
ana 
New Bedford Housing Author Commission Antomio England, Chairman; Francis H 
itv—Massachusetts Murra Vice-Chairman; Francis O. Quinn, Treasur 
Mrs Jos mhine I Avila: Dan »s Lown Jr 
County and Municipal Agencies Add: MINNEAPOLIS, MUNICIPAL HOUSING AND 


REDEVELOPMENT AUTHORITY OF (1947). Chat 
man: Dr. Carl H. Olson, 14 Court House, Minneapoli 
Minn. (temporary mailing address) 

Commissioners: Dr. Carl H. Olson, Chairman; S. 1 
Stolte, Vice-Chairman: Pascl M. G 
John F. McCall: C. E. Spring 


} 


Minnesota 


ldberg ( rk 


Agencies Add: ST. PAUL, HOUSING Al 
Chairman: Ry!\ 

St. Paul, Minn 
Commissioners: R 


County and Municipal 


THORITY OF (1947 
Minnesota ind J. Rothschild, 25 East Fourth Stre 


land J. Rothschild, Chairman: Fred ( 


Nelson: Frank J]. Thill: William B. Randall: John B 
Welch 
County and Municipal Agencies Add: LAS VEGAS, HOUSING AUTHORITY OF THI 
Nevada CITY oO} (1947) Executive Director Herbert Ger 
son su North Eleventl Street Las Vega Nev 
Phone: 1267 
Commissioners: A. C. Grant, Chairman; H. FE. Hazare 
Vice-Chairman: Berkele L. Bunker Tr. B. Hanle 
Paul McDermott. Staff: 9. Housing Program: 125 pet 
manent: 164 temporar 
Buffalo Municipal Housing Au Commusstoner: George T. Seibol 
thoritv—New York 
65 New York Cut Housing Au Phone: Murray Hill 3-836 
thority New York 
68 Mansheld Metropolitan Housing Addre 316 Walpark Building Mansfield, Ohio 
Authorit Ohio Phone: 2478 
7 Toledo Housing Board—Ohio Executive Secretary: John ] 
73 =Pittsburgh Redevelopment Au Executive Dire J P. Robi 
thorit Pennsylvania 
73 County and Municipal Agenci Add: PROVIDENCE REDEVELOPMENT AGENCY 


Rhode (1946). Director: Louis B. Wetmore, Citv Hall, Provi 


Rhode Island. Phone: GAspee 7740 
Commissioners; Chester R. Martin, Chairman: H. Clinton 
John R. Crawford: Albert Harkne 
Vincent Sorrentino: Morris Waldman. Staff: None 


Island 


dence 


Owen, Secretar 


7S Amarnitlo, Housing Authority of Chairman: Dr. R. Thomsen 
the City of—Texas 

S Houston, Housing Authority of Replace Commissioner D. W. Maxwe vith Paul ¢ 
the City of—Texas Spark 

S7 Madison Housing Authorit Horace Wilkie, Chairman 


Wisconsin 
SS County and Municipal Agencies Add: PORT WASHINGTON HOUSING AUTHORITY 
Wisconsin (1947) Correspondent Mavor Charles L. Larson, 129 
Fast Main Street, Port Washington, Wi (Auth. ad 
100 W. Grand Avenue 

Commissioners: William J. Niederkorn, Chairman; Dan 
Leak: John Mehringer; Mrs. George Steenis: The Rev 

Staff None 


adress 


erend Carlos Basinger 


89 American Standards Association Vice-President and Secretary: Admiral George F. Huss« 
Jr Frederick R. Lack. 


(Continued on page 54) 
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FRANCIS X. LANE 


i been named Executs ) 


Boston Housing Authority, resuming th 

n that he held trom 19358 t 

lerer i Seal wi i \ 
vw Direct Ink ite in | ha 
tit t Si vi Low-Rent D 

Cornelius P. r th ew 
hairman t \ut i takir t 

lor ‘ John Ca 
- 


JAMES H. INGLIS 


wa this month appointed Durector-S 
1) H ng Commi 
" 1 Vacates ( I 
hen Wa t it 
unc ist ' 
M Ingli " vw H ( 
t ! tl D ] ric ‘ | 
l it i t H i 
vith 1 I in mis graduat t 
Uni rsi { Mu iga 1933 t 
t I it caput it i 
During tl var, he ved with t 
United Stat Ari both her imi in kur 


CHARLES SMITH 
has resignes Directo t Intormation 
tt Public Housing Administration. Robert A 


Marsha 1 


CALVIN YUILI 


Chicago working a 
wl { tl G um A tl 1) 
} , al 1a heer ' D 
t ( ’ in Wasl lon 
ind mou work 
it Prior t t 
vit UNRRA 
i i the uly t Hi 
\ iat Met ! 
JOHN DEAN 
nducting ho a Hl 
[ tl Catt i Baue 
t t i M I 
t ti to tl 
t un 1) Deat t 
GEORGE DUGGAR 
I Universit f Wi 
tak i position with t San Frar 
City Planning (¢ i ’ H 
lw researc! it th Un t th 
3 nh n n i 
1¢ Rocket Foundatiot i 
i being naduct there in t 
" t | Richard U. R fi 
MRS. JOHNNY T. SMITH 
has been appointed General Housing Man 
uger of the Housing Authority of the City of 
(sa n Previous! her itor va i 
imager Olean Ho 06-unit 
671 roiect 
FRANCIS STATEN, 
previou Assistant Regional Director f 
Pre t Management in the Seatt fh 
th Federal Public Housing Authorit is now 
tar treasurer of th Acn Metal Work 
In in Portland Oregon Before erving 
FPHA in the Region VII off Mr. Staten 
vas Director of the Administrative Planning 


FPHA's central off 
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Agency Changes and Additions 
Chamber of Commerce of th Add: CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY ADVISOR \ 
United Stat COUNCIL. Chairman: Ja D. Edmune i. 3 
H Street. N. W Washington 6, D. ¢ 
National Associati tf R Off Hobart C. Brac t: H. Walt G 
Estat i ( | 
Produ ( il, In a .) ( M.M 
United Stat Saving ul | 0 oe M. Smit , nt; M. K. M. M 
Leagu Vice-P t 
Housing and Planning Into i Hot il \/ \ t ss 
tion Service, Divi 
b ind Socal I " 
Pan American l t 
| \n Citi H / S 1 ‘ (Ang ( 
Counc ( 1 ) MA 
San Francisee Il) I 
Hlousing A t ( 
nia 
Unoflicial County and Muni \c VTLANTA HOUSING COUNCII 
Agence ae ae J Roo \ 
\ ce ca ~* \ 
Chicag South Si j / ) W G. W 
Board—Ilhinoi 
Unofhicial Count ind M Add: MINNEAPOLIS COMMUNITY HOUSING COUN 
1 Agena Cll 47 ( , R tl. Wi t, R 4 
, Fourt \\ " South, Munneapol 15, M 
j ¢> 7é 
Cleveland, Bett Housing A Executive D Mi Marion F. Wi Offi 
sochition oft—Ohi Monsignor Robert B. Navin, President: Dr. R. ¢ 
Whit Vice-P it: | i. 2 l \ 
ts. 3 S 
LaPorte—PHA Ma I V R Mert L. We 
Burlington—PHA Flint) Hi Vl g Ralph L. H 
Mano 
Lounsvalle PHA Fineast lddre ) we P. O. Box 38, Baxt \ St 
Height tion, Louisvi 
New Orlean LHA Lafitt V/ gement Aid H. HL. Dust 
Avenuc 
New Orleans—LHA Magnoli \Vlanageme lid Morris A. Edwar 
Street 
New Orleans LHA St BK Management Aid I rch 
nard Avent 
Inkster PHA Carver Home Address: 29115 Ca e Avenue, Inkst Mu 
Wavne—PHA Norwavyn Vl y Rowland Rathbt 
Minneapolis PHA Sumnet Vianag Fre« \. Had 
Field Homes 
Newark—LHA Joseph P. Brac \/ ve Herbert Gladston 
lev Court 
Newark—LHA Stephen Cran Ml we imes J. Mo 
Village 
Wilmington—LHA Lake Forest Vanager: E. J. Weems 
Sturgis—PHA Comanche Courts Management Atde: Allen C. Faverty, 1335 Meade Ave 
nue, Sturgis, S. D 
Pasadena—LHA Walter Wil Manager: Mildred M. Deming, 220 West Sterling Av 
liams Courts nue, Pasadena, Texas. Mailing Address: P. O. Box %F 


Pasadena 


CLEVELAND— 


(Continued from page 41) 
ified employees available to instruct 
families in the amenities of urban |i 
ing and to assist groups in the organ 
ization of community activities. It 1 
doubttul whether comparable Service 
would be available to slum tamilies 
Effects on City Costs 

The slum area experienced an in 
crease of 35 per cent in the number o 
hre runs required by the fre depart 
ment in 1946 as compared with 194] 
Carver Park, occupied in 1943, require: 
d1.7 per cent fewer fre runs in 194¢ 
than were required in 1941 by dwe 
ings formerly covering the area. Since 
the cost to the city tor each hire alarn 
vas $354.60 in 1946, the author cor 
cludes that the decrease in the number 
ot fire runs to Carver Park saved th 
city at least $10,638. Undoubtedly 
reduction in the number of fires pro 
duces some sa‘ Ings, 1 only in the wear 
and tear on equipment. But when on 
examines the budget ot a fire depart 
ment, it 1s seldom possible to tind the 
supposed reduction in costs. The reason 
is that salaried jobs can not be abol 
ished In a hire department district mere 
ly because fewer hire runs are required 
in one small sector of the district. Sub 
stantial reductions in the expenditures 


of such departments can be expected 


, 
only when sizeable areas of our urbat 


Situms ha ¢ been demolished. 

The author's conclusion that $25.25 
was saved through reduction in tuber 
culosis among the residents of Carver 
Park is subject to this same qualifica 
tion. When hospital and health de 
partment budgets are studied, savings 
are difhcult to identify, partly because 
the risk eliminated is too small to wat 
rant any reductions in facilities and 
Services. 

In spite ot the questions that can 
usually be raised about studies of this 
type, they undoubtedly perform a us¢ 
ful function, for they call attention to 
the negative effects of a destructive en 
vironment and re-emphasize the inter 
relationships among living conditions, 
municipal finances, and an adequate 
quality of citizenship. 


SOUTH AFRICA— 

(Continued from page 52) 
tion with the Native Affairs Depart 
ment, the Directorate staff inspects pos 


sible sites and prepares the layouts Ol 
future locations, or “Native Housing 
Schemes,” as these communities aré 
now called. As a matter of interest, 
about 60 per cent of the staff's time 1s 
taken up in work on these schemes, 
funds for which are taken from the 
same loan vote as the European. 
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CHAPTERS— 

(Continued from page 44) 
Stevens, Publi 
Berkeley; 
W oertendyke, 
Housing Management Adviser, Public 
Administration, Berkeley. 

The Chapter was organized on April 
18 and was granted its NAHO charter 
on May 15. 

POTOMAC 


For its spring program, the Potomac 


Secretary—Frances E. 


Housing Administration, 
lreasurer—Frances_ E. 


Housing 


Chapter is repeating last year’s success 
tul device of holding four series of 
round table meetings. Each panel in 
each of the series meets once a month 
from January through April and the 
meetings are so rotated that there is no 
conflict in dates. For example, the first 
series meets the first Wednesday in 
each month, the second on the second 
Wednesday, etc. 

This year the round tables cover the 
following subjects: 

Disposition of Wa Housing 
man, Arthur 
Sales, PHA. 

Public Relations of Public Housing 

(no chairman had been reported as 
the JoURNAL went to press). 

Urban Redevelopment in the Light 
of the District of Columbia Redevelop 
ment Act—Chairman, Paul Opperman, 
Urban Planning Officer, Federal Works 
Agency, and newly appointed Com 
missioner of the National Capital Hous 
ing Authority. 

Maintenance 


Chair 


Dunham, Director of 


Problems Peculiar to 
Public Housing—Rutcher Skagerberg, 
Maintenance Engineer, PHA. 


NORTH TEXAS 

Ben W. Carter, Assistant to the Re 
gion V Director of PHA, is the new 
President of the North Texas Chapter. 
Mr. Carter was appointed on February 
16 to complete the balance of the term 
ot former President Ralph J. Johnson, 
who was 
Ohio. 


transterred to Cincinnati, 





MEMBERSHIP 
INFORMATION 


Individual Active ee 

Individual Associate ............ 5 

Individual — Junior Active 
(for those with annual in- 
comes under $2400)... 5 

Sustaining ................ 7 
and upward in multiples 
of $25, at the option of 
the member. 

Agency—dues are based on the 
number of dwelling units 
owned by a public housing 
agency, starting at $20. 
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a ry) ‘ 


Eachange — 


POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


A36, CHIEF 


MORE 


ECONOMIST—BALTI- 


A37, ASSOCIATE PLANNING EN 
GINEER—BALTIMORE 


lo conduct im em 


term public 
degre in civil, archit 

ngineering or related fiel ! ix ' 
Xperience Write L A » Pasarew, Dir 
Marvland Stat Plannit Commissio 
Building, Balt Mar 


HO-SSOOE 


Equitabl 
Salar S41 


A38, RESEARCH ANALYST—BALTI- 
MORE 


ire technical and non-t ' f rt 1) 


POSITIONS 
W55, Female, 22 years—TENANT SE- 
LECTION, RELATIONS; RESEARCH 
Will receive bach n 1 


thi ir Past x perien ut im hel 
vork requir a Tor wraduatt mont 
m housing surve tor K 

Committee tw mont tenant Kl 
tOF-unit low-rent de pment thr um 
n is direct i ent 


W56, Female, 22 years—HOUSING, 
PLANNING 

Will receive iste! deg in nitica 
cience in March. Experien nsist t su 
mer personne in ayvro VOrTK inter’ Ving 
job ipplicants ane writing nmalustria ml uf 
mplo ment compensation ret rt 


W57, Male, 32 yars—HOUSING MAN. 
AGEMENT, ADMINISTRATION; 
TENANT RELATIONS 
Past two vears and one ' ‘ 
PHA as general hou 
ing Manager, at ome time in charg t 
1000) units over two ear vit Marin 
classification 
Securit 


clerk, supervising stock 


military service with 


specialist 1X il Vill Far 
Administration a 
hice: four vears miscellaneou xperience. Edu 


cation—business administration and industrial 


purchasing 


W58, Male, 41 years—HOUSING MAN.- 
AGEMENT 


Six and one-half years with FPHA, fina 
as general housing manager in charg 
eleven projects containing over 2500 units 
nearly two years assistant manager of privat 


Ma ( S < < 


A39, ASSOCIATE PLANNER—DAY 
TON ; 


Ar 
H. W. St ich | ( 
| M 
() \ ~ 
A40, PLANNING ASSISTANT 
KALAMAZOO 
J msist rt 
ha () t 
" \ \ 
, t Ma \ 
| ie) | | ( H 
I M S ¢ 


WANTED 
W59 Male, 33 years—HOUSING AD. 


MINISTRATION 


Year and I na ireca xpediter with NHA 





ARCHITECTURAL 
FELLOWSHIP OFFERED 
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REASONS WHY... 








ARF AX FOR PEST CONTROL 


—Exterminates roaches and other 
cold blooded pests effectively. 


—No experience necessary and no 
expensive equipment needed. In- 
sect control can be secured through 
tenant-cooperative plan or by pro- 
ject’s maintenance crew. 

—Arfax is non-poisonous to humans 
or pets. Piperonyl Cyclohexenone is 


its active killing ingredient. 


pe MAT COUPON TODAY!eer esq 


ARFAX is economical to use. A little 
goes a long way. When a thorough 
ARFAX treatment has been com- 
pleted, routine check-dusting is all 
that’s necessary for pest control. 


Solve your roach problem the safe, 
easy, ARFAX way. A short demon- 
stration will convince you, or pur- 
chase price refunded. Mail the coupon 
below for sample order. 


ARFAX Div., Fairfield Laboratories, Inc. --e THIS IS ALL 


; Plainfield, N. J.—Please ship: 

| 1-lb cans ARFAX @ $13.50 per doz. 

| 5-lb cans ARFAX © $5.00 

1 25-lb drums ARFAX @ $23.75 

I ARFAX Dust Guns @ $1.50 each 

| Net 30 days—F.O.B. Destination. Freight 
| allowances to Miss. on Western Shipments. 
| | Send Bill Confirmation will follow 
} Your Name 

| Company or Agency 

| Address 

I City Zone State 
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YOU NEED... 


INSECT KILLER 
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